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LIF E.’’ 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 

Man’s life is like a summer’s flower, 
Which opens on the sight ; 

llusive as the meteor’s power, 
And fleeting as its light. 

He lives, exists, and dreams awhile, 
Serene his youth’s bright day ; 

He revels in another’s smile, 
And glides from earth away. 

For true it is, decay will come, 
The mind and form grow frail ; 

Man lives a wanderer ’round his home, 
A stranger in his vale. 

His voice, his name, his memory dies, 
Time, with his withering power, 

Scatters his hopes, like mists that rise 
In morning’s golden hoar. 

The sweetest pleasures here he knows, 
Yield no substantial bliss; 

Care from his choicest comfort flows, 
And wormwood’s in its kiss. 

Yet there is something strangely bright, 
Allures his spirit here: 

Something, which thro’ the darkest nigitt, 
Illumes this dusky sphere. 


But O! how faint e’en that one spot, 
When he, with faith’s clear eye, 
Looks upward, ’till the world’s forgot 

To joys which never die. 


Joys—which will ever in their flight 
Grow brighter on his soul ; 

Arise, expand, entrance, delight, 
As ceaseless ages roll. 


Then if his life be like a flower, 
There is a spark, divine, 
More brilliant grows with every hour, 


As days and suns decline. 
Sag Harbour, L. 1., 1841. 
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ADA—A SKETCH. 
BY MISS F. A. G——. 


| 

| “ Death loves a shining mark.” 
Apa, the young, beautiful, and beloved, 
mak ze 3 

|was the only remaining child of her aged 


‘father. On her was lavished all the cher- 
ished hopes, and fond love of his affectionate 
/heart. And deeply and devotedly did she 
‘reciprocate his tender affections. 
‘no happiness so sweet as that of participating 


She knew 


in all his joys and sorrows ; and contributing 
| to his comfort by all those endearing little 


jattentions, which one so gentle and lovely, 
| was capable of bestowing upon the object of 
jher warmest affections * * * * * 

| Scarce three months had elapsed, since she 
|had been called upon to close the eyes of her 
‘kind and beloved mother. Then it was that 
‘her naturally light and buoyant heart was 
‘crushed with grief for her loss. With a heart 
‘overwhelmed with anguish she received the 
‘parting embrace and blessing of her dying 
| parent, 

| * Ada, my beloved child,” said she feebly, 
«I am dying. [ must leave thee, my gentle 
one, and thy beloved father.” 

| “Oh! speak not so, dear, dear mama,” ex- 
‘claimed the weeping Ada, throwing herself 
‘on her knees by the couch of the dying, “no, 
'no, you must not leave us. Oh! what will 
become of your poor Ada ?” 

| My child,” replied she, in a calm, sweet 
/ voice, “ you must not murmur at the dispen- 
isations of God. It is my Saviour that calls, 
and I go to join my happy children in that 
better land ‘where the weary are at rest, 
‘and the wicked cease from troubling.’ Be 
|comforted, for you shall soon follow me.” 
‘And with a fervent prayer to Heaven for 


blessings to rest on her husband and child, 





her spirit took its heavenward flight. 
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After the first emotions of grief had sub-| should soon 1 follow her. 
sided, and left a calm serenity, together with; have felt that I should soon die, 


a gentle shade of sadness on her fair brow ; 


di la—A Sketch. —Aulumn. 


Since that 
My 
quest is that you would carry me to ; 


she forgot her own grief in endeavouring to| seasite seat in the garden, that [ 12a, 


cheer her afflicted father, who was almost 
inconsolable for the loss of his companion. | 
No means were left untried, to soothe his} 
grief. She would accompany him in his 
walks, read to him, or sit for hours by his 
side accompaning her harp with her own 
sweet voice, until he would clasp her to his| 
bosom, exclaiming, “ Yes, my loved one, I 
will hush my grief, and live for thy sake.” 

And thus she succeeded even beyond her 
expectations. Her parent was again cheer- 
ful and seemingly happy in the society of his 
child. 





| more visit the spot where I have spent: 


of my happiest hours.” 

+ hey bore her to the summer hous; 
fresh air seemed to revive her, and she Jon 
upon the bosom of her father, while Et}, 


| kneeling by her side presented her a be; 
| ful white rose, saying it was the last thay 


bioomed upon her favourite tree, 
** Keep the rose, dear Ethelbert,” said ; 

dying girl, “ treasure it as sacred to tho ; 

mory of one that was to have been your by 
“[ will,” replied Ethelbert, 


tmourn'y 


And though the dead were not for-|/“ It shall be preserved as a sad embleyy o} 


gotten, yet happiness once more visited the| long cherished, but now blighted hopes: » 


little circle. 


But that peace was destined soon to be}| 


broken. A change came over the spirit of 
Ada. She was no longer heard carolling 
forth some pleasant lay, in the buoyancy of 
her innocent spirit. Her step was less firm 
and elastic ; and it was evident that consump- 
tion was fast carrying her toan early grave. 

And oh! with what an agonizing heart did 
her doating father observe the alteration. 
too plainly saw that the disease which had 
forced him to part with his wife, and three 
noble sons, was about to bereave him of his 
last child. 
nation to the will of his God. 

But there was another that suffered stil] 
more keenly by the cruel stroke. It was her 
betrothed—Ethelbert. With a heavy heart 
he saw his affianced bride drooping like the 
rose that has been broken from its parent stem, 
and left to wither and decay in its sweetness 
and beauty. 

And was there no hope ? 
voted lover had dared for a moment to cher- 
ish even the least ray of hope, it was quickly 
extinguished as he gazed on the pale brow 
of his beloved. The deep hectic flush, and 


unusual brilliancy of her dark eye, were fatal || 


proofs that “ betokened life swiftly passing 
away.” 

Summer passed, and sad autumn came with 
its varying hues, and faded flowers. 
Ada still lingered. It was the evening of a 


delightful day in September, that she reclined || 
ona sofa by the open window, from which|| 
she had a view of the setting sun, and the|| 
scenes where she had spent the sunny hours]! 
Heaving a light/| 


of her childhood and youth. 
sigh, she said— 

“Father, I too am dying. I must leave 
you and my Ethelbert, with all these bright 
and lovely scenes. But I am content to die, 
and join the sainted spirit of my dear mother. 
Do you remember her last words, father? 


He}| 


And he prepared to bow in resig- || 


Alas! if the de- 


And } 





She bade me be comforted, saying, that I 








shall oft remind me of one I loved.” 


* * * * 


the brow of the sick girl, who for a mo 
had seemed to slumber: when she openes 
her eyes with a sweet smile, and faintly my. 
mured, “Father, Ethelbert, farewell, : 
bright angels have come for me, and m 
own dear mother—farewell. ” 

And with a gentle sigh, her pure spirt 
winged its way to heeven. She died as: 
had wished, amid the faded flowers she hy 
loved so well. 


The last rays of the setting sun fell yp 


Pat eas 
Mar 


or tr 
ter fro 


U TU MN.—By THe vate Wiis G. Crarx 
Sweet Sabbath of the Year! 
When evening lights decay, 
Thy parting steps methinks I hear, 
Steal from this world away, 


Amid thy silent bowers, 
*Tis sad but sweet to dwell, 
Where falling leaves and fading flower 
Around me breathe farewell. 
Along the sunset skies, 
Their glories melt in shade ; 
And like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak, 
The dying leaves disclose, 
As on Consumption’s waning cheek, 
*Mid ruin, blooms the rose. 
The scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay ; 
Of fair and early faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay : 
Of joys that come no more; 
Of flowers whose bloom is fled: 
Of farewells wept upon the shore; 
Of friends estranged, or dead! 


Of all, that now may seem 
To Memory’s tearful eye 
The vanished beauty of a dream, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh! 
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enclosed, and the Rector informed me he had 
\directed the new Vicar to perform my duties 
till that time. 
|| ‘Thus the village talk of a new vicar was 
| true, and I may give some credit, perhaps, to 
|| the further rumour, that the new vicar ob- 
jtained his place as a consideration for his 


pooR VICAR IN WILTSHIRE. } 
BY MRS. E, F. ELLET. 


(Concluded. } 





December 27th.—How good and evil are 


Pyiended in this world! I heard this morning || marrying a cousin of Doctor Snarr’s, who was 


mand 


©, report that Brooks had committed suicide, ||in danger of losing her reputation, throngh 
went to Alderman Fieldson’s to see about || whose fault, people did not venture to say. 


"jt, This man was a distant relation of my ||! was to lose my means of support, to make 


P jste wife, and ten or twelve years ago [ had || way for a fellow who had been mean enough 


F consented to be his security to the amount of || to sell his honour ! 
San hundred pounds sterling, he being about | My girls were pale as death when they 


‘to make a purchase of some property. [ had||heard the contents of the letter which they 


Snover been released from my security, and||had supposed to come from Fleetman. Mary 


Syemembered having her recently, that||threw herself ona chair, weeping and sob- 
"Brooks had met with »s, and become||bing, and Jenny quietly left the room. | 
> very intemperate. ||trembled with conflicting emotions, but put- 


{ went to Fieldson in much trouble of || ting a strong constraint on myself, | retired 


‘mind, but he persuaded me not to distress|/to my chamber, and there fervently implored 
nyself about it. He too had heard the ru-|/of the Almighty, strength to bear this blow. 


Smour, but thought it improbable, and advised |/I rose from prayer much calmed and invigo- 
“me not to be uneasy, till officially notified of || rated, and opening my bible, the first words 
“ny liability. I went home somewhat more|/on which my eyes fell, were the following 


} 


Bat ease. \|from Isaiah, xiut. 1.:— 


Mary met me at the door, crying “A let-|| “ Fear not, for I have redeemed thee; I 


' ter from Mr. Fleetman, father! The pack-||have called thee by thy name; thou art 


| ave cost seven pence postage.” \| mine.” 


| 


Jenny reached it to me, before I could lay|| I felt inexpressibly comforted by. this text ; 


F asile my stick and hat, and I perceived that||my heart replied, “J am thine.” [returned 
| both the girls were half out of their wits with || into the dining-room, but stopped when I saw 


iriosity and delight. {[ opened the package || Mary kneeling, her hands clasped in prayer ; 
—there were five pounds enclosed, and my! and returned softly to my chamber, unwilling 


| first impression was rather of surprise than || to disturb her. 


" tience to get at the contents. 


pleasure that he should have overpaid me.') When we met again some time after, I 
The letter was within, and my daughters! could see from Jenny’s looks, that she too 


| (true descendants of Eve,) were all impa-, had been seeking consolation where alone it 


| may be found, though her red eyelids sliowed 
“Now, my children,” said [, “I see, and) she had wept much. They both looked anx- 


/ you may see also, how much harder it is to, iously at me, and were doubtless gratified to 


| bear joy with calmness and equanimity, than! see me so calm. 1 put the letter and the five 
even misfortune. I have wondered at your; pounds in my desk, and for the rest of the 
| patience and cheerfulness in our afflictions. [| evening no allusion was made to the occur- 
) am surprised to find you overcome at the first |rence. They felt deeply for me, and I feared 


of fortune’s smiles. For a lesson and a pun- | to show weakness before my children. 


© ishment T shall lay this letter aside, and not December 28th.—It is well to let the storm, 
| open it till after dinner. in some measure, pass over, before we look 


Jenny tried to convince me that her joy to see the desolation it has made. We all 
Was not so much for the money, as for this ‘slept quietly last night; and to-day we ean 


_troof of the honesty and gratitude of Mr. speak calmly of what has come upon us. We 
| Fleetman. She only wanted to know if he|/have various plans for the future. In these, 


ei 


B Was in prosperous circumstances. But not- | the bitterest thing is, that it will be necessary 
| withstanding her disinterestedness, I adhered for us to be separated, at least, for atime. 1 


o my resolution. can think of nothing better at present, than 
Evening.—Our joy is turned into mourn-. to procure Jenny and Mary places at service, 


| og; the letter and package came not from) in respectable families, while I go about, and 


‘tr. Fleetman, but from Doctor Snarr. It) endeavour to obtain a situation that will yield 


+ 


) contained, in answer to my letter to him, my |a support to me and my beloved ones. 
| “smissal from the vicarage after Easter. I) Mary has nearly recovered her former 
| vas allowed till that time to look out for cheerfulness, and talks and laughs for the 





vet means of livelihood ; and to enable me_ purpose of diverting our thoughts. Our plans 


‘0 travel, my pay till Easter, five pounds, was’ are fixed in some measure; as soon as the 


— 
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| 
new vicar comes, | will instruct him in the 
duties of the office, and then begin my jour- 
ney; meanwhile I have written to some old 
acquaintances in Salisbury, begging them to 
try to obtain places for my daughters in re- 
spectable families. Mary is willing and ac- 
tive; her sister is well skilled in household 
work, and qualified also to undertake the in-| 
struction of children. 

I have determined not to leave them in this 
village: it is a poor place, and the people are | 
cold and not disposed to befriend the desti-| 
tute. The talk is all now about the new) 
vicar. Some express regret that I must 
go away. It may be from the heart; I do 
not know. 

December 29th.—To-day I wrote to the 
bishop, at Salisbury, and laid before him my | 
condition, and the helplessness of my family. 
I informed him that I had been many years| 
an humble labourer in the Lord’s vineyard, 
and asked his assistance in obtaining a place. | 
He is said to be a kind-hearted Christian man. | 
I have little doubt he will be disposed to help | 
me; but | do not expect much. 

December 30th.—Misfortunes thicken! r 
see not now what can save me from a jail!| 
Yes, a jail! it is inevitable! 

1 feel overwhelmed ; every effort to re-| 
cover my former strength, to regain my forti-| 
tude, is vain. I am incapable even of inward 
prayer. The blow is too severe! 

A prison is inevitable! Let me repeat it, 
till I familiarize my mind to the hideous 
thought. May Providence protect my help- 
less children ! 

Perhaps a speedy death may end my mis- 
ery! My heart is crushed; my brain is fe- 
vered. I cannot write now. 


* * * * * * + 


[ am now more composed, and, I hope, ina 
better frame of mind. I know not what fear- 
ful feelings have overcome me; | have seem- 
ed for several hours past in a terrible dream. 
My body has been cold, but my heart was 
burning. Now I can look more clearly on! 
the stern reality. 

Then it is true Brooks has hanged himself. 
Fieldson sent for me, and informed me of the 
fact. He had an official paper, and a notice 
of my liability for the hundred pounds, for it 
seems Brooks left a large accumulation of 
debts. 
man; I never dreamed of his coming to such 
an end. 





Fieldson reminded me that the clothmer- 
chant, Withiel, of Trowbridge, held the bond 
for the hundred pounds. He had cause to| 
pity me, under such a calamity—so unex- 
pected, too! An hundred pounds! All we 
have in the world, if sold, would not bring 
ove hundred shillings! 





| wished to pre pare them for the 


He was thought a rich and an honest |} 


The little property | 
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my wife brought, melted away during 
long illness; there is yet a piece of Ja: 
Bradford ; that must be sold atas 
But all is vain; [ama beggar, and ; 
to jail if Withiel is not merciful, ps, 
of the debt is impossible ! 
Evening.—I am ashamed of my yw; 
What! to fall into despair! almost t, 


|'of Providence! a ‘iniots r of the gos; 


I have reason for deep humiliation, 

I have done all in my power: [ have wes. 
ten to Mr. Withiel, candidly acknow}o.9, 
my utter inability to meet his ce] 
leaving it in his hands to be indule¢ 
send me to the debtor’s prison. § 


| be disposed to kindness, I shal! be erate: 


him; if not, f must submit to circumets 
Returning from the post-office, | 


| nerve myself for the task of disclosing 


children the extent of our misfort 
Worst 
the girls bore it more manfully t 
man; more resignedly than the ( 
minister ! 

I told them of Brook’s death, of my 
bility for the debt, and the 
quences. Both heard me w ith deep and 
ious attention. 

Jenny embraced me, weeping softly 
prison !” she repeated after me. “ Ah 
poor dear father! You have done no wroy 
—and yet you must suffer so much! 
will go myself to Trowbridge ; | wi 
myself at Withiel’s feet, and entrea! 
mercy !” 

“ No, Jenny, you shall not !” cri: 
sobbing. ** He would not forgive one far' 
of the debt for all your tears. Mere 
have hard hearts. 1 will go and hire 
to him as his servant; I will live on 
and water all the days of my life, tll | 
earned money enough to pay father’s delit.” 

We all became more calm while talk 
over our plans; but all could not fai! 1 
ceive how hopeless they were. At last Jer 
ny said—‘ Why disturb ourselves with fru 
less schemes? Let us wait Mr. Wit 
answer. If he is inexorable, let us b 
signed. Go, then, to prison, my father. Pe 
haps you will be better there, thanat } Titers 
amidst hardship and want. And you 
not be ashamed, for,you go without 
We will both go out to service, and wit 
wages buy you every thing necessary 
comfort. I would not be ashamed even t 

a beggar; for it is no sin to beg for my! 
‘hia We will visit you as often as we a 
You shall be well taken care of, and we ¥ 
have no farther fear.” 

“ You are right, sister,” said Mary. “ We 
will not distress ourselves any farther. I ¥ 
not fear; I will be as happy as I can be, ¥! 
separated from you and father.” 


possible > 
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Wi th such comforters, how could I despond ; | mingle >d with many trials, w hich have taught 
otman was right when he said, in parting, | me to hope with trembling, not to be the 


st | had two of Heaven’s angels about me. | sport ofe xpectation. 
lhe is followi ing an 


“Sylve ster Night.—The year is ended. It 

< been, through the favour of Heaven, a 
we year, with the exception of a few 
‘ors. Itis true, we have sometimes had 
we sce enough—but we have hed enough. It 
true, my limited means have caused me 

ares and perplexities ; but even these 
ny paresis our enjoyment. It is true, I 
: ,not wherewithal to support life for me 

i my children, three months; but how 
we ay are there who know not how they shal! 
ive trom one day to another! My present 
rospects are poor enough ; but if the worst 

mes, as Jenny says, I shall know God 
watches over me, even in a prison ! 

Yo outward calamity can destroy the com- 
“++ of a good conscience ; no favours of' for- 

can give peace, when the soul is trou- 

i with remorse. I have cause to be very 
ankful ! 

He who knows how to want is rich. He 
who is indifferent to worldly honours or con- 
tompt, hath indeed a good report. I under- 

{our blessed gospel better from day to 

vy, since I have learned in the school of ad- 
versity. The learned men of Oxford and 
Cambridge write commentaries on the letter 
the gospel; but teach not so much of its 


rit 


Si 


Thus I close this year. lam glad I have 
kent journal for many years. Every man 
would find it profitable to do this; for one 

wires more knowledge of himself by this 

s, than in books of learning. He who 
os a daily record of his thoughts and feel- 
rs, may see, at the end of the year, how 
rious are the pictures of himself! Man 
anges from hour to hour. He who says he 
vs ge is right only in respect of the 
ment in which he speaks. Few know 
what they * were yesterday ; still fewer, what 
they will be to-morrow. 
\ journal is also profitable, inasmuch as 
teaches us confidence in Providence. More 
struction may be derived from the history 
ie man’s thoughts and feelings during 
ve months, than from the general history 
tne world, 
[have learned, from past occurrences, not 
depressed by misfortune; but to look 
fr change, when things are at their worst. 
When all prospers with me, I become alarmed 
aud apprehensive, lest [ be not prepared for 
evi; on the other hand, when I seem most 
Moe pitied, my spirits rise, my fortitude is 
gthened. Beside, inevitable evil seldom 
ars so formidable on a near approach, as 

‘id When viewed at a distance. Clonds 

bre darkest when first they appear in the ho- 
n, and many comforts have always been 


¢ 


i record. 


Wo to him who is so! 
ignis fatuus through a 
marsh ! 

New Year's Morning, January 1st, 1765. 
—l!have something new and surprising to 
This morning early, at six o'clock, 
while I lay in bed thinking of the sermon I 
am to preach to-day, I heard a knocking at 
the front door. Mary was already in the 
kitchen, and hastened to see who was the 
visitor at such an unwonted hour. In the 
faint light she saw the figure of a man, who 
gave hera large basket, and said, * Mr. ” 
(she did not hear the name,) “ sends the vicar 
this basket, and begs he will take good care 
of what it contains.” 





Mary brought in the basket, and then 
knocked gently at my chamber door. When 


| answered, she came in, wished me good 
morning, and a happy new-year, and said, 
laughing, * Father, you must confess me a 
prophet! Here is the bishop’s mitre, | told 
you of!” She then informed me of what had 
occurred; and regretted, as much as [ did, 
that she knew not the giver. 

While she went to fetch a light and call 
up her sister, I hastily dressed myself. I can- 
not deny that [ felt some curiosity ; for new- 
year’s presents had been rare things with 
me. My most probable conjecture was that 
my friend, the farmer, had shown his good 
will by sending mea basket of cold provi- 
sions; but why send it so secretly, and before 
day ! 

When I came out of my room, I saw the 
girls standing by the table on which the bas- 
ket was placed, looking as if eager to get at 
its contents. It was carefully sealed, though 
the cover was full of slits, and a paper fas- 
tened to it, addressed to me. The basket was 
large, and rather heavy. I lifted up the cover 
carefully, with Jenny’s help. A fine white 
napkin lay over the contents; that was re- 
moved; and it is impossible to describe our 
astonishment when we saw, underneath, a 
young infant, fast asleep. 

‘ The child seemed about eight or nine weeks 
old, and was sleeping on a blue silken cushion 
covered witha quilt of silk, bordered with 
lace. Its cap, also, was of the finest lace. 
We stood a few minutes in silent amazement, 





till atlength Mary burst outa laughing. Jen- 
ny seemed rather inclined to tears than laugh- 


ter. She touched its soft cheek with her fin- 
ger, saying, “ Poor little thing, it has no 


How cruel to abandon so helpless, 
innocent a creature! See, father; see, Mary, 
how quietly it sleeps—unconscious of its con- 
dition! We will not disturb it. I[ will take 


mother! 


care of it and be its mother.” 





girl, and 


I embraced the compassionate 





cnet her shasindhbe vuln: "You 
are both the step-children of fortune,” said I, 
“God proves our faith; or rather commends 
it. We will cherish the little forsaken in- 
nocent; for though we know not how we 
are henceforth to earn our daily bread, He 
knows, who has made us parents to this or- 
phan.” 

We acreed not to disturb the little found- 
ling’s slumbers, but busied ourselves in con- 
jectures as to who its parents could be. With- 
out doubt they knew me, for the basket was 
directed to me. We could arrive, however, 


at no satisfactory conclusion, and [ devoted | 


myself to looking over my sermon on Provi- 


dence, while the girls were occcupied with} 


household affairs. 


Evening.—\ returned weary and exhaust-| 


ed from my labours. ‘The roads were shock- 


ing, and I was obliged to walk; but my fa-| 


tigue made me anticipate, with more delight, 
the cheerful! welcome that awaited me at 


home. There stood the table, covered with | 
its snow-white cloth: and upon it a flask of | 


wine, the new-year’s gift of a kind neighbour, 
which was refreshing indeed. And there was 
Jenny with the infant in herarms. Mary ran 
to show me the pretty bed they had found in 
the basket when the child awaked, with the 


store of baby-chothes; and a package, which | 


had lain at the child’s feet, addressed to me. 
I opened it eagerly, expecting to learn from 


whom the singular present had come. With-| 
in was a roll of twenty guineas, and the fol- 


lowing letter :— 

Reverend Sir :—To your well known hu- 
manity and kindness the unfortunate parents 
of this infant are emboldened to entrust him, 
imploring for him your fatherly care. We 


may one day be enabled to show you our! 


gratitude, when circumstances permit us to 
make ourselves known. In the meantime, 
whatever your charity may prompt you to do 
for him, will not fail to be seen by us. The 
boy’s name is Alfred. He has been already 
christened. The twenty guineas are for the 
first quarter; every three months you will 


receive the like sum. In conclusion, we} 
beg you to receive our child, and commend | 


him to the kind care of your noble hearted 
Jenny. 

Mary was wild with joy at our unexpected 
riches ; though she soon recollected that the 
writer of the letter might have named her 
with compliments as well as her sister. We 
read the letter over and over, and would 
scarce believe our eyes, when we looked at 
the pile of guineas. To be delivered from 
want and pinching poverty, so suddenly, so 
unexpectedly! And who could be the pa- 
rents? I thought over all my acquaintance, 
but knew of none who could be in such cir- 
cumstances, yet were able to pay so liberally 


for the support of their offspr ng. W 
will not attempt to read the ridd 
January 2d.—Fortune hadiee me y 
favours. This morning I received » 
enclosing twelve pounds, from Mr. Fic 
He has paid me twelve pounds for my 
of twelve shillings. He must have sero, 


'|beyond his expectations; indeed, he int), 


that. He is too generous; and [ can; 
thank him, for he has forgotten to inf, 
of his whereabouts. Heaven grant th 
unexpected good fortune may not fi! 
vain or high thoughts ! 

Now I have hopes of being at len net 
to liquidate Brook’s debt to Mr. With 

My girls were delighted to ‘thnks th 
from Mr. Fleetman. Mary whispe red, 
not what childish nonsense, in - v'se 
which Jenny coloured very much, » 
as if half angry with her sister, 1 
man is evidently an enthusiast; but 
his compliments with due allowane 
is part of his letter. 

* When I left your house, my dear 
cellent friend, I felt as if again about ¢ 
the paternal roof for the turmoil of tix 
I shall never forget my feelings ' 
you. Through life I shall cherish the rey: 
brance of you, in your rich poverty— 
Christian humility and contentedness— 
patriarchal simplicity and elevation o' 
Nor shall I forget your sweet, play‘), 
dearing Mary; nor—I can find no wor 
propriate to your Jenny’s loveliness, 


iiseems to me a saint, whose touch | 


every thing earthly! I shall never 
the moment in which she gave ny 
loan, and spoke kind words of com 
me.” * * * * 

“T hope, ere long, to explain ever 
to you. Pray present my kindest r 
brances to your lovely daughters, if t 
condescend to receive them.” 

So he has some idea of revisiting Cre! 
I shall be glad to see him again! P 
the young man, in his enthusiastic grt 
has sent me his all, in return for the 'r’ 
lent him! I should be very sorry for ! 
He appears rather used to acting from 
pulse; but he has undoubtedly an ! 
heart. 

The little Alfred is already a prod 
favourite with the girls. He is indeed as\ 
child. We have bought a nice cradle. 
several other necessary articles. The cr 
stands by Jenny’s bed; and she watches 
him with the tenderest care. 

January 3d.—'To-day the new vicar 
Bleeching, arrived with his lady at th 
and sent for me; I immediately obeve 





summons. He is a fine looking man, © | 


sant manners. He informed me that it ™ 
‘his wish, if I agreed to it, to enter, a! 
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soon his duties; but that I might retain the 
cmolument till Easter. I answered that I 
had not the least objection ; and should avail 
avself of the opportunity tor seeking other 
means of livelihood. Yet it was my wish to 
sliver a farewell sermon in the churches 


lever 
I had so long preached the gospel. 


where 

This he readily agreed to, and proposed to 
«ome this afternoon to my house, to look into 
tho condition of the dwelling, so soon to be 
nsown. His wife accompanied him on his 
, sit. She is, apparently, of good family, and 
wel] bred, but haughty and overbearing. 
Nothing was right about the house; and she 
SI » noticed Alfred sleeping in his cradle— 
he is herself about to become a mother)— 
snd turning to Jenny, said, “ You are young 
+ ho married!” Poor Jenny coloured, and 
was about to explain, when I came to her aid. 
\rs. Bleeching heard me through with great 
tention, then put on an incredulous look, 
nd shrugged her shoulders. This beha- 
viour | thought very unbecoming, but said 
n I invited them to stay to tea, but 
the lady declined. Her husband seems com- 
letely under her sway. [need not add we 
' were glad to be relieved from such visiters. 


January 6th.—A letter from Withiel ; 
professes himself sorry for my embarrass- 
nents, and kindly bids me give myself no 

acern, at present, about Brook’s debt, as I 
shall have as long a time as I choose for the 
payment. He seems better acquainted with 
my circumstances than 1 supposed ; but he 
ludes to them delicately. His letter has 
taken a great weight off my mind; and I re- 

ice yet more to find a man so humane and 

nourable. He shall not be deceived in his 
inion of me. As soon as I can, I will 
uyself to Trowbridge, and pay him on ac- 
unt the twelve pounds I[ received from 
Fleetman, 


FO 


Jenny assures me her rest is never broken 
ylittle Alfred, and indeed the child is re- 
markably quiet, only waking once during the 

ght, when she gives hima drink, and he 
goes to sleep again. Yet I cannot help feel- 
ig some anxiety about the girl. She is not 


lively as she used to be, though she insists | 


iat she is happier than ever. Sometimes 
he falls into absent fits, and sits silent, with 
her needle-work on her lap; and if one of us 
speak to her, she starts, and asks what it was 
wesaid. This, undoubtedly, comes from the 
iterruption of her sleep, though she will not 
knowledge it. I wish she could be per- 


“waded to take some sleep during the day, | 


dut that she will not do. 


is turned by Fleetman’s phrases! She asked 
me for his letter, to read, and has not given 
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arce honoured my daughters with a glance. || 


|| keep me and my daughters from want. 


| not tears of repining discontent. 


lil 


it back to me. There it lies in her work-bas- 
ket. Perhaps she has forgotten it. 

January &th.—My farewell sermon was 
heard with tears by my parishioners; I did 
not know they loved me halfso well. From 
all of them I hear expressions of affection and 
regret, and many have loaded me with pre- 
sents. My house has never been so full of 
good things of all kinds, as it isnow. We 
overflow with abundance. But I can readily 
dispose of what we do not need. 1 know 
many poor families in the village, and Jenny 
knows more than I do. These shall be made 
happy with us. 

I could not deliver my 
without deep emotion. It was written with 
many tears. I am quitting what has hitherto 
been my world, by business, my pursuit in 
life. Tam thurst out of the vineyard like a 
useless servant, yet have I laboured therein, 
not as an hireling ; [ have planted some pro- 
mising vines, and pruned many. I am driven 
from the field of my labours, where I have 
wrought with care and hope and honest zeal, 
and fervent prayer. I have sought the bed of 
the sick, and shrunk not from fatigue, so I 
might administer strength and comfort, and 
holy hope to the dying; | have warned sin- 
ners to turn from their evil ways; I have 
filled the destitute with joy ; I have led back 
the lost to the way of life. All this I say 
without pride; these souls are knit to mine 
with the strongest ties,and now that tie is 
broken. Why should not my heart bleed? 
Put God’s will be done ! 

Most gladly would Task the favour of Dr. 
Snarr, to allow me to remain, and perform 
the vicar’s duty without salary, had not my 
successor already entered upon his office! I 
am used to poverty and hardship from my 
childhood; I should not fear them, now that 
[ have enough, and more than enough, with 
the money sert and promised with Alfred, to 
We 
could be happy, and lay by enough for days 
of sickness or adversity. I would never more 
complain of wind and weather, however often 
and severely they beat upon my gray head, 
were I only privileged still to preach the 
word of God to my dear parishioners! 

But that may not be; and I will not mur- 
mur, The tears that fall upon this sheet are 
| have 
never prayed for riches or prosperity, nor do 
I pray for them now. But, oh Lord! let not 
thy servant be dismissed entirely from thy 
service while he has yet strength to wait on 
thee! Grant that [ may again enter into 
thy vineyard, and with thy blessing, win 


farewell sermon 


| souls ! 
It cannot be possible that her girlish head 


January 13th.—I have to record the par- 
ticulars of my journey to Trowbridge. I ar- 


rived late at night, and much fatigued with 
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walking, at the good old town, and actually 
overslept myself next morning at the inn. 
When I had dressed myself in clean clothes 
—/(I tnink 1 have not made a better appear- 
ance since my wedding-day, so carefully had 
Jenny prepared my best suit!) I left the inn, 
and went to Mr. Withiel’s residence. He 
lives in a large and handsome house. 

He received me, at first, rather coldly; 
but when I informed him who I was, he in- 
vited me to walk into his office. Here I 
thanked him for his kindness towards me; 
and related the circumstances under which I 
became surety for Brooks, with matters that 
had taken place since. I then counted out 
twelve pounds, my first payment, and laid 
them on the table. 

Mr. Withiel looked at me with a smile, 
and seemed moved. At length he reached 
out his hand, shook mine cordially, and said, 
“ My dear sir, Lam better acquainted with 
you than you think, though 1 have never seen 
you before. I know you for an honest man. 
‘Take back your twelve pounds; I cannot re- 
ceive them from you; let me rather add some- 
thing.” He went into an adjoining room, and 
fetched thence a paper. “You know this,” 
said he; “here is your own hand writing— 
your signature to the bond of security. I 
make ita present to you and your daughters.” 
He tore the paper in two, and placed it in my 
hands. 

I could not speak, overcome with surprise 
and gratitude. My eyes were wet. Mr. 
Withiel saw that [ was endeavouring to 
thank him, and said, “ Not one word more, 
my dear sir, that is the only way in which I 
will suffer you to thank me. Indeed, I have 
done nothing wonderful ; I would freely have 
forgiven poor Brooks the debt, had he spoken 
openly to me.” 

Ought it not to rejoice the heart of a Chris- 
tian to see the fruits of his faith insuch men? 
Truly it did mine. Mr. Withiel then intro- 
duced me to his wife and his son, and insisted 
upon sending for my bundle of clothes from 
the inn, and having me fora guest while I 
remained in town. His hospitality was prince- 
ly. So unaccustomed am Ito splendid fur- 
niture, that I hardly knew how to make use 
of what [ saw. 

The next day my kind friend sent me back 
to Crekelad in his carriage. I prayed for 
blessings upon my benefactor. My girls 
wept for joy, when I showed them the torn 
bond, and joined with me in thank/ulness that 
so heavy a burden of care was thus unex- 
pecte lly removed from -— heart. 


January 16th.—This day has been truly; 


remarkable; [shall never forget it, nor cease 
to be thankful, [ trust, for all the blessings 
bestowed upon me. 

We were together this morning; Alfred 





in his nite which Mens roc ked whilk 
read, and Jenny sewing by the winds 
denly she started up, and became 


death. We asked what was 


+ 
Lilt I 


“He is coming,” she replied; and th, 


instant Fieetm: 


He wore an 


looked remark: 


him ex wrdially : 


an entered. 
elegant travelling sii 
ably well. We all 


he embraced me, kiss: 


ry, begged Jenny’s pardon, while he ki. 
the fright he had occas 


her hand, for 
her. 
I bade the 


meats, to enter 


ik 
irls bring out wine ar 
tain my guest and 


rather better style than before ; 


clined my invit: 


ation, having left, 


company at the inn, Yet at Jenny’ 
he changed his mind, and consent 


and lunch with 


us, 


When he spoke of his “ company,” 


ing, of course, 
pany, [ asked 
in the village, 


he meant a theatric 


if they expected 
adding, that it was t 


place to hope for much enc 


Fleetman laug! 


ied, and said, * W 


piece or so, but it shall be with 
Mary was delighted to hear this; si 
ways wished, she said, to see a play, 
told the news to Jenny, who just t 


in with a tray « 


of refreshments. 


“Have you many actors in your c 


Mr. Fleetman? 
“Only a gentl 


” 


asked Mary. Her 
eman and his wit, 


are both excellent performers.” 

Jenny looked unusually grave. 
down the things on the table, she ask: 
ing towards Fleetman, “ And y: 
you going to perform !”’ 


I thought th 


ere was some sadn 


voice. ‘The young man seemed 
too. He did not answer for a mome 
stepping nearer to her, he said, 
whisper, “That, dear Miss Jenny, 


upon you.” 
My daughte 


-*r looked down an‘ 


deeply, but made no reply; and | 
was rather at a loss to know what 
Indeed, the embarrassment seemed ¢ 


till Mary put a 


nend to it by some = 


remark, and we sat down to table. 
poured out some wine, and asked ! 


daughter to dri 
he seemed, at 
When we rose 


nk with him. She d 
once, to recover !iIs 
from table, our guest we 


the cradle, and asked many questi 


little Alfred. 


I related the circumsta: 


my singular new-year’s present, and !ny 
conjectures as to who had sent it. 


“T can give 
ing that,” said 


you some information re: 
he. “ The new-yea ur’s prest 


J hi 
came from me. 


“ From you !” 


a breath. 


exclaimed I[ and the gt 
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«Yes, from me; and now my dear friend, 
time to let you into the mystery. lam 
median, but a baronet, and my name is 
«| Fayrford. My sister and myself have 


on long kept wrongfully from the estate | 


r we inherited from our “late father, by 

t» who made some difficulty about the will, 

l i involved us ina law-suit. We have lived, 
very recently, on a little property left us 
ur mother. My sister suffered much from 

e tyranny of our uncle, who was her guar- 
He had promised her in marriage to 

if his friends; whereas she was betrothed 


ifl. 


an un-| 


} 


+) the son of Lord Sandom, whose father, | 


anwhile, was bent on forcing his son to 
ia rich heiress he had in view. 


ve was solemnized without the know- 


mf of either my uncle or Lord San-| 


Alfred is their son. My sister went 
my protection, to reside in a country 
where she could have the benefit of 


' 


ry 1 
I'he lov-| 
4 m, permeate as they were, resolved on a} 
: te union; and shortly after, their mar-| 


athing, as her health was delicate. I) 


gaged to provide for her infant’s being 
taken eare of. J had heard—you will won- 

or at this—of the Christian virtues of a cer- 

2 t ny vicar of Crekelad—virtues which shone 
scurity and poverty. I came hither for 


Will you pardon my stratagem! i? 


express purpose of seeing and proving | 


ascertained that I had not been deceived in| 
rcharacter, and that I might safely trus t| 


a with the care and education of my little | 


hew. 
“Fortune took a turn sooner than we ex- 
ected. My sister did not return to my| 


‘le’s house; but we shortly had the sat-| 


‘iction of hearing that the suit was decided 
ur favour, and we restored to our rightful 
possession ; and within a few day 
me that old Lord Sandom was dead. 


s the news| 


His | 


| 
| 


nimmediately made known his marriage, | 


!came to claim his wife. There is now 
= oo need of keeping Alfred’s birth a secret. 
| Hs parents have come to take you away 
«<0, if you have no objections. 


“The situation of Rector of ——-, is in| 


f ‘vc gift of my family, whose representative 

> ‘am; and it is now vacant. It is worth two 

F ‘undred pounds a year, besides the tithes. 
Yon, my dear friend, have lost your place. 
Will you take this, and remove into our| 

ighbourhood 2” 

(od alone knows what I felt at these words 
| —it thus seeing a field open for my labours, 
| ith provision so far beyond my necessities 
r merits, I felt tears coming in my eyes 
ind could only press my benefactor’s han d. 
Mary and Jenny were about to express their 
rlowing gratitude to the barenet; but he was 
gone before we could find words to thank him. “' 


i 





In less than half an hour he returned, bring- 
ing with him Lord Sandom and lady, a lovely 
young creature, who, without heeding us, ran 
to the cradle where the child lay, kneeled 
down and kissed his fair cheeks, and wept 
tears of deep emotion. Her husband raised 
her, and begged her to be composed. She 
then apologised to us for her odd behaviour, 
and thanked me most feelingly for the care I 
had taken of her boy. Turning to Mary, she 
repeated her expressions of obligation; but 
the lively girl disclaimed them, and pointing 
to Jenny, who stood by the window, said, 
* My sister, there, is the boy’s mamma!” 

Lady Sandom went up to ny eldest daugh- 
ter, and looked at her a moment in silence; 
then with a smiling glance at her brother, 
she took Jenny’s hand, kindly. The poor 
girl seemed abashed at being the object of so 
much gratitude. “I cannot thank you,” said 
Lady Sandom, “so warmly as a mother’s 
heart prompts me todo. But I sincerely wish, 
Jenny, that you would take me for a sister, 
Here is my poor brother;” (the baronet came 
nearer as she spoke ;) * will you not take pity 
on him, and let me be really your sister!” 

Jenny answered, blushing, “ He is my 
father’s benefactor.” 

“ Do not be unkind to him, then ; you could 
not if you but knew how he loves you!” 

The baronet took my daughter's hand and 


kissed it. She tried to draw it away. “ Will 
you make me unhappy !” asked he. “T shall 
be wretched without this hand?” Jenny 


suffered him to keep it, and leading her to 
me, the baronet asked me to receive and 
bless him as my son. 

“My daughter!” said I, “ you are per- 
haps, at this moment, bewildered, as I am. 
Collect yourself, and answer, as to a most 
solemn question. Can you have this young 
man? Consent not to wed him unless you 
can love him!” 

Jenny could find no words to reply, but the 
elance she gave the baronet, when I thus 
spoke, and her trustful look toward me, quite 
satisfied me that she thought him worthy of 
her affections; and I invoked the blessing of 
Heaven upon their union. 

The delight of all parties, and the childish 
glee of my youngest daughter, in prospect of 
the approaching wedding, I cannot attempt 
to describe, nor my own feelings for the rest 
of the day. My he: irt is too full of hs appiness. 
I hope, in a day or two, to be in a more 
serene frame of mind. 


Avrnor’s Nore.—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakeficld ap- 
peared in London, about 1772.* This circumstance is 
mentioned, because it is barely possible that the ac- 
complished writer may have taken the first idea of his 

* According to Goldsmith's Life, prefixed to ! 
cellaneous works, complete in one volume, ti: 
of Wakefield appeared in 1766. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
LINES WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. | 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


“The sparrow builds herself a nest, 
And suffers no remove ; 

O, make me like the sparrows, bless’d 
To dwell but where [ love.’—Wartts. 


That steeple—O, how beautiful 
It points to yonder skies ; 

As from my pillow, [ behold 
It through the green elms rise. 


That church—what feelings o’er me rush ; 
That church—how dear to me; 

How often, there, I’ve felt the hush, 
Which sets the spirit free. 


That bell—O, how its deep, deep toll, 
Has thrilled upon my ear ; 

How often from my very soul, 
Has wrung the bitter tear. 


With what confiding trustfulness, 
I’ve took my little band ; 

Entered within the sacred dome, 
And viewed the promised land. 


When there beneath my husband’s voice, 
I’ve listened long, and deep ; 

] little thought the path of life, 
To me would be so steep. 


I little thought disease and pain, 
Would thus consume my years ; 

I little thought so sad a train 
Would drink my flowing tears. 


I little thought—but I[ forbear— 
I will not, will not tell— 

No! I will sing of mercies here, 
And feel that all is well. 


To-day the chosen of the Lord, 
Draw ‘round the sacred shrine ; 
To-day they drink the flowing blood, 

O, would the joy were mine. 


Soon e’en these emblems all will fade ; 
Saints in a holier place, 

In robes of righteousness arrayed, 
Shall see their Saviour’s face. 


How beautiful that steeple looks, 
Peering to yonder heaven ; 

How gently there my mind it leads, 
And speaks each sin forgiven, 

Sag Harbour, L. [., 1841. 








entertaining work from a fragment of the “ Journal of 
a Vicar in Wiltshire.” which had, in 1766, been pub 
lished in the British Magazine. It was there stated to | 
be a faithful history, and, it is evident, owed little to 
the embellishment of his fancy I cannot find that any 
more of the Journal has been published; probably the | 
humble-minded Vicar was solely induced to present | 
this extract to the world, by the consideration that the 
story of this marvellous event in his life—in all likeli 
hood the only event worth recording—would be fraught 
with instruction to those who read it, 


—— 


For the Ladies’ Garland 


THE DEATH OF AN ONLY citi) 
BY JOHN A. ELKINTON, M.p, 


Death, under any circumstances, ea. 
gloom over the human heart, and «. 
more or less, the asperities of our pq: 
| When it occurs after a full career of 
ness, and after the vigour of man’s eye; 
| have been expended in doing good on em: 
|to repose for a season in her bosom, : 
travels in his onward course to hap; 
| would seem a source of joy rather tha 
row to the mind. But when all that js, 
and lovely, bright and promising, pur 
| affectionate in being; when such wh 
| phatically “are of the kingdom of Hea 
|are doomed to perish by the hand of , 
jhow deep and mysterious the dispensa: 
| How unintelligible and “ past finding 
| are the ways of Providence, in tearing asi 
| from the bonds of parental fondness an 
those close attachments, formed almost 
out our consciousness, endeared to us ; 
without our perception, until when s 
\by death, we discover the strong t: 
| linked the beloved one to us. 4 

James was the seventh child of his paren: 
jand the only one Heaven had permitted : 
bless them by his smile. Six childre: 

, succession had been carried to the gr 

| fore him, with silent and subdued resignat 
to the witt oF Him who “ chasteneth tor 
| good.’’ When life and animation first bea 
/upon the infant, the parents’ hearts 
flowed with gratitude and joy. Month 
|month hastened away, swift as the arrow 
| life, full of enjoyment and hope. But it 
|a suppressed enjoyment. Too sacred 
‘the emotion of delight to be of long dura! 
| Too pure the inhalation of joy, to be fr 
perfect. 
| breath was drawn during his brief car 

| heavy was the portentous cloud, so cons! 
the apprehension in the parents’ bosom, t 
ia legacy so highly treasured would so 
taken away. Apprehensions so treme: 
jand fearful, cast a veil of sadness and dr 
;over the sweetest gambols of the boy— 
|his playfulness afforded but melancholy gr 
| fication, so fast, so abiding, so blissful, 
ithe affection and love his merriment an 
ivacity produced, 

Early in June, the child was attacked 


a disease which lasted several weeks, bu 
without material constitutional suffering, " 


gradually subsided. ‘The irritation of 
tion, too, that dreaded cotemporary 0! 
“second summer,” was not much to | 
prehended, for teething was almost per 
some months previously. Still cheris 
with the most acute solicitude, every pos 
contingency which could befal an obj 


Bea, 


No! no! of a truth not one rvu 


precious to all around him, no opportul) 
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was permitted to escape whereby he could || sanctify those who were the immediate 
ho benefitted—-no means neglected to pre- || source of its existence on earth, was about to 
corve him from the many dangers of child- || return to the Paradise of God. On Saturday, 
hood. But, alas! how vain are our hopes, || the 7th, another convulsion indicated that 
how feeble all human efforts, if the Omnipo- || the last dying struggle had commenced ; and 
tent God willeth otherwise. . ; |} in the energy and agony of that crisis, when 

After an absence from the city of many) the soul was about to separate from the body, 
weeks, and having recovered from the effects | which could no longer restrain its upward 
of whooping cough, this lovely and interest- || flight, the lips of the babe still quivering as 
ino creature accompanied his parents home, || it cried, for the last time, “ papa ! mamma ! 
full of sprightliness and glee, and, to all ap-|/ and the spirit departed forever to the God 
nearance, sufficiently strengthened to endure || who gave it. Oh! how severe, how dread- 
the subsequent heat of the season. The 14th| ful, how agonizing, the reality ! 
ond 15th July, 1841, will be remembered by || I saw the gradual flickering away of the 
many an aching heart, from the ravages||lamp of life. I saw my infant son torn away 
among children, which the intense heat of || from my embrace, my fond caress, to become 
‘hose two days and nights occasioned. The || the food of worms. All that is earthly must 
morning of the 16th was followed by a sudden ||soon decompose, and be dissolved into the 
-oduction of temperature, and Cholera In- | clements of matter. But that which is spirit, 
‘ntum commenced its havoc in every direc- | (and with him there was more of the celes- 
tion. The little object of our notice became || tial than of earth,) will live for ever and ever. 
, sufferer. All those indescribable depen- | Are not our children who die in infancy, the 
encies of helpless infancy, crowded thicker | guardian angels sent as ambassadors in ad- 
and thicker upon the observant eyes of the | vance, to watch over our future destiny! 
parents, as the bright glow of health rapidly || Yes! Isaw the emblem of the mission. Dur- 
faded away from the cheeks of the child. | ing one of the watches of his sickness, my 
[he energy and buoyancy of spirits which | waking eyes opened upon a star, towards the 
woeks of travel and a residence in the coun- | dawn of morning, of peculiar brightness and 
try had established, were all prostrated in an | 








glory. In the fondness of my hopes, and the 
wr. Every moment of agony was height- |devoutness and sincerity of my prayer, I 
ened by the continuance, if not the increase, | vainly thought it was a beacon light: a hea- 
of morbid symptoms. O! how heart-rending, || venly omen of restoration for my child. But 
how bewildering the spectacle! Death’s | was mistaken! mistaken! Mistaken! No! 
barbed arrow had already penetrated his vi-||although my brain maddens at the-——disap- 
tals, and marked him for its victim. The | pointment, the sad, sad disappointment, as I 
fital blow was struck. My beautiful boy | then felt it to be, my heart, my spirit, my 
was pierced on every side with the ruthless |duty, all my better, calmer reason, teaches 
irts of the great destrover of mankind, and || me, that the bright and shining star in the 
a parent’s fondness, tenderness, and love,|/ eastern sky, which 1 beheld with so much 
uid not avail him. But now and then, | gladness, was indeed a beacon light, a star of 
there was a faint ray of hope ’mid the thick || hope—a heavenly omen! My poy 1® sare! 
loom. Possessing strong constitutional vi- |“ Though dead, he yet liveth!” Another 
cour, his system would occasionally re-act, | bright star is added to the celestial host, and I 
ind afford some lingering, longing hope— | know by this that God has been gracious, “ I 
enough, indeed, to cheer and support his at- | did indeed weep for the child while it was yet 
tendants, during the hours of toil and nurs-|,@/tve, but now he is dead, wherefore should 
ing; for the bare contemplation of his death | Z fast ?” 
was impossible !—impossible! For twenty-|| Philadelphia, Aug. 23, 1841. 
relasegeaetie mest fruilss aml 4 Woway's Fasitwon—Noman vero 
Pareate physicians heciie ret all. |ters into the feelings of a woman, let his 
aye mere—-heth epee yg Tar a i | kindness be what it may; they are too subtle 
pens ianaleadl te: aaeon yh Ou Feidar. the and too delicate for a hand whose grasp is on 
fih of August, a convulsion fit following a Plane gt rey, qgllliigg shag, -wpgho 
decal ie cieneial his “soa sea the a | Sorrow should find a voice; now the most 
ger of their patient In the midst of all this |soothing sympathy is that which guesses the 
x ee St OF all Lis | suffering without a question. 
protracted suffering, what a benignity, inno- = 
ceney, divinity, rested upon the calm features) Youth is not the season of enjoyment, as 
oi the expiring angel! No guilt, no sin, no | some imagine; it is a stateof trial. Its ignor- 
remorse, to distort the heaven-born, placid | ance, its imagination, pride, impatience, and 
smile, which, in the intervals of pain, was|| ardent feelings, constantly lead to disappoint- 
wont to play upon his lips. A pure and holy || ment and difficulties. But as we advance in 


ni . | P oon : 
suirit, sent down from heaven to bless and'! the experience of life, our difficulties lessen. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. ruptcy, and is satisfied with @ COoMmpetency— ' 
CONTENTMENT, OR HOW TO BE HAPPY. || @ Competency that consists in a smal) oy: = 
’ All mankind are continually seeking for and his own persevering industry. 

happiness; but where do they seek it? In| ein W. s s «] 

4 riches, in honor, in power. They think that}, B cuire 
if they obtain such an amount of property, or'|| Written for the Ladies’ Garland p Wen 

arrive at this or that degree of fame, or ac-| ‘rhe foliowing lines were Suggested by the porns q “| 

quire a certain degree of power, they must]! the CLXXXVthStanza of Canto LV of «¢) ‘ 

be happy. But they are mistaken. Let}! owas pilgrimage,” the latter part of whic) . ves 

them obtain all this, and still they are not!) thus: oi that 

happy. They have not found that for which}, ——but I am not now B two 
a they were seeking. They see that they are|/-phat which I have been—and my Visions flit with 
as far from it as ever. It is not to be found} pegs palpably before me—and the glow und | 
here, ‘l'hey must look somewhere else—but || which in my epirit dwelt is fluttering, faint ar 

no: although they have evidence enough pull 

that it does not lie in these things, yet they “re some 

continue to look in the old place. They are} Oh! that I were what thou wert then, sap 

not rich enough; they are not renowned|; When pale thy visions seemed to glow! 

enough ; they do not possess sufficient power. || [ would not ask the praise of men, g é 

Che man of riches wants more wealth; the Nor strive for happiness below ; a 

man of honor, more fame; the man of power, || But lash my thoughts to fancy’s wing, 8 

after having brought the whole world into|) And soar beyond this grovelling earth, are 

subjection to himself, weeps because there | Expanding into space—a thing — 

are no more worlds to conquer. I[n what,|; ‘To cope with spirits without birth, ety 

then, does happiness consist? The whole| That were before all time began, ~ 

lies in one word, “Contentment.” ‘To be Commencing with Eternity :— ane 

happy is to be removed from want, for unhap-} And measuring earth with half a span, gern 
piness consists in nothing more than a want As speck scarce worthy of the eye; or 

of something. Contentment shows in itself || And wide creation grasping in, v 

4 an absence of want. Hence to be contented Suns, worlds, and moons, with buta glance as , 
must be tobe happy. Thus we see that that!) Nor deeming it the least of sin ; a 

continual thirst for more which is so natural}; ‘To Jet them all no thought enhance. E . 

to man, is farthest removed from that happi- | For when thy numbers, “ faint and low,” ; t be 

ness which it is his ultimate object to obtain. Fall on the eager ear of man— w 

How mistaken are mankind to expect to ob-|| What thrillinos through the bosom flow! re 

tain it from such a source. But what I have | How stretches out the mind to scan 

said does not apply to all. There are some} Rach word and line—embodying though wa 

who are contented with what they have, and | That may not leap again from lvre! ch : 

are really happy. But why is it confined al-| So brightly are thy pictures wroucht, ae 

most entirely to the lower class in yon oon They dazzle with unearthly fire. mii 

ty !—this we know to be the case, and con-| Roos op tun Scam hea 

tentment is ever associated in our minds | BE of the 

almost inseparably with the cottage of the| _— a a 

rustic. By the lower class, I do not mean —— aang 

the poorest part of mankind, who drag out a Frienpsmip Renewep.—I1t is but a he 

miserable existence for want of the neces-| While that we are to be breathing toge! on" 

saries of life, but those who, though far from in this passing world. { value nothing wet 

being rich, obtain a comfortable living by the ly but that which 1S spiritual. T wi u q fail 

“ sweat of their brow.” Why, I say, do we} think frienship worth being cultivated, Feet 

find contentment to exist only among these ?|, Were not for the prospect of its being bro: ni 

The reason is, doubtless, that they know not | to perfection in a more benign region. 1" om 

a ae . one of the imperfections of friendship — 

‘ “ The plagues that haunt the rich man’s door, world, that friends are incident to fr — 
who is continually harrassed by fears, lest} separation as to place, which is an in ress 
“his riches will take to themselves wings.” || how-far we are, in the frame of our =)r' aK 

He must turn every thing to the best advan-| from that strong intensity and power o ; ry 
tage, “in order,” as he will tell you, “ to|! ual love which is according to the law: pean 
keep his head above water ;” while his worst} But the souls under the altar are ever an 
enemy, a desire for more, is pursuing him} gether in the embrace of that unchans' ree 
j continually. Indeed, it is almost impossible| Jove to each other, the centre and bond oi rt: 
for him to be contented. Not so the other,| which is their love to the incarnate So” a. 
who, destitute of riches, is in no fear of bank-| God.—Dr. Love. R " 
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a TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


“Tam going round by Broad Street, to in- 

ire of Ross, the glover, about little Lucy 

all.” 
~ rs Wendall! Who is she?” 

“She is a pretty little Dutch girl, who 

ves opposite to me in that bit of a dwelling 
that looks like a crack or a og between the 
- houses on each side of She lived 
with her grand parents, scalinen of this city, 
and once proprietors of many a lot within it; 
but they had been outbargained and outwitted 
| they were reduced to this little tenement, 
come twenty feet by fifteen. Their only sur- 
vying descendant was my little friend Lucy, 
a pretty fair-skinned, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
wri, of a most modest, quiet, engaging ‘de- 
meanor. For many months after we moved 
to —— street, I knew nothing of the family ; 
but, from such observations as my eye could 
take, neatness was the ruling passion of the 
household. Their only servant, Minerva— 
the goddess of wisdom should have known 
yetter—used to scrub the house weekly, from 
sarret to cellar, their only carpet was shook 
every Saturday, the steps were scoured daily, 
and [ never in my life saw the old woman 
without dusting cloth in her hand. Such 
a war of extermination did she carry on 
against the intruding particles, that my friend 
E. used to say, it must be hard for her to 
think of ‘turning to dust.’ 

“ Lucy had no visiters, no companions ; and 
the only indulgence of the old people, which 
was sitting on the stoop every pleasant after- 
noon, according to the ancient Dutch custom, 
sie never partook. She never went out ex- 
cepting on Sunday to church, and then she 

reminded me of one of those bright, pretty 
lowers that hang on the crabbed bare stem 
ofthe cactus. I pitied her, her spring of life 
seemed passing away so drearily. My pity 
was misapplied ; and [ felt it to be so when I 
lo ~e | into her serene and sweet countenance, 
and saw there the impress of that happiness 
which certainly flows from duties religiously 
verformed. It is a great matter, Grace, to 
_ fe your desires bounded within your sta- 

tion; to be satisfied with the quiet, unnoticed 
periormance of the duties Providence has 
allotted to you; and not to waste your efforts 
of strength in seeking to do good, or obtain 
pleasures beyond your sphere. This is true 
wisdom ; and this was Lucy Wendall’s. At 
‘ast there came to this obscure family what 
—_ to all—death, and its changes. The 
dman and his wife died within a few days 
af ead other, of the influenza that then 
raged in the city. The hope of serving the 
“ ‘tty orphan, induced me to go to the house. 
| She received me gratefully, and as an old! 


A Tale of Real Life. 
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friend; for though we had never exchanged 
a word, there had been an interchange of 
kind looks and friendly nods—those little 
humanities that bind even strangers tovether 
On enquiry into her affairs, | found she was 
left almost penniless, but that a discreet and 
kind female friend had procured a place for 
her in Ross’s glove factory. Lucy was skill- 
ed in all the art and handicraft of the needle. 
Ross, it seems, is a very thriving tradesman ; 
and on the warm recommendation of Lucy's 
friend, he had promised to board her in his 
family, and allow her sufficient compensation 
for her labor. 

“In a few days she removed to her new 
home. It is now fifteen months since she left 
our street. She came once to tell me she 
was perfectly satisfied with her place, and 
since then I have heard nothing of her. Do 
not Jook so reproving, my lady Mentor. I 
have been intending for some time to call at 
Ross’s to make enquiries about her. My 
story has brought us almost to the shop;— 
‘ John Ross, glove manufacturer.” This must 
be the place. Stop one moment, Grace, and 
look through the window: that man, no doubt, 
is Ross himself! What a fine head!—you 
might know that such a man would succeed 
in the world, let his lot be cast where it 
would. He would have been a resolute gene- 
ral, a safe statesman; but there he is, an 
honest thriving glover, and that perhaps is 
just as well; nothing truer than the trite old 
couplet, 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

“The old man looks as though he might 
be a little tyrannical, though. Heaven grant 
that poor Lucy may not have suffered from 
that trait in his physiognomy. 

“The only customer is coming out. 
we have a clear field, let us go in. 

«Mr. Ross, I believe! “a 

“The saane, ma’am.” 

“T called, Mr. Ross, to enquire after a 
young woman who came to live with you last 
Christmas.” 

“T have had a great many young women 
living with me, ma’am. 

“The old man’s humor requires me to be 
explicit. Her name, Mr. Ross, was Lucy 
Wendall.” 

“ Ay, Lucy Wendall did come into the fac- 
tory about that time.” 

There was an expression in Ross’s face at 
the mention of her name, that I did not clear- 
ly comprehend. [t might betide good, and it 
might betide evil of Lucy. “1 merely wished 
to know, Mr. Ross, whether Lucy had given 
satisfaction, and whether she still remains 

with vou” 

“Was you a friend to Lucy Wendall,— 
ma’am ?” 


Now 
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«| should think it an nanand to alt my reelf 
so, but I could hardly claim that name. She 
was my neighbor, and interested me by her 
correct deportment, and uncommon dutiful- 
ness to her old parents.” Ross made no 
reply, but fumbled over some gloves that were 
lying on the counter; then tied up the bundle, 
and laid it on the shelf. “You seem, Mr. 
Ross, not disposed to answer my inquiries. | 
am afraid some misfortune has happened to 
the poor girl.” 

“Would you like to know, ma’am, what 
has happened to her?’ He leaned his elbow 
on his desk, and seemed about beginning a 
story.” 

“ Certainly I would.” 

“Well, you know when Lucy Wendall 
came to me, she was a little demure thing— 
not a beauty, but so comely and tidy, that 


a Tale of Real Life. 


}did not hint any suspicion about Luey, 


'|\what he must set 
| peril of my displeasure. 


she was a pretty resting place for the eye of | 


old or young. She was as great a contrast 
to the other girls in the work shop as white 
is to black. 


She just sat quiet in one corner, | 


and minded her work and took no part in| 


their gabbling. 
cel of girls is, ma’am, dinging from morning 
till night like forty thousand chimney swa!- 
lows. Lucy was very different. She made 
herself neat and trig in the morning and did 
not lose half an hour at noon when the ’pren- 
tice boys were coming to dinner, twitching 
out curl papers and furbelowing her hair. 


The boys and girls used to have their jokes | 


about her, and call her the little parson: but 
she only preached in her actions, and this is 
what I call practical preaching, ma’am. 
was a little inaster workman with her needle. 
I never had a match for her since I first 
began business ; but (you know ma’am, there’s 
always a Sut in this life,) she gave me great 
offence. She crossed me where I could least 
bear to be crossed.” 

‘“‘ Not intentionally, I am sure, Mr. Ross.” 

* You shall hear, ma’am. 
son, John Ross—a fine, fresh looking, good 
natured, industrious lad. I set my heart on 
his marrying his cousin, Amy Bunce. She 
is the daughter of my youngest sister, and 


You must know what a par-| 


|jtrying them on his hand. 


She | 


had a pretty fortune in hand, enough to set, 


John up in any business he fancied. There 
was no reason in the world why he should, 
not like Amy. Ihad kept my wishes to my-| 
self, because I knew that young folks’ love is | 
like an unbroken colt, that will neither mind | 
spur nor bit. I never mistrusted that any 
thing was going wrong, till one day I heard, 
the girls making a great wonderment about | 
a canary bird that they found when they 
went in the morning into the workshop, in a 
cage hanging over Lucy’s seat; and then I 


remembered that John had asked me for five 
dollars the day before, and when I[ asked 
what he wanted the money for, he looked) 








Vou. V 





shee ich aaa maior no answer. | ra 
prudent before matters went any fart\, 
tell John my w ishes about his laa. 4 
My wishes, ma’am, I have always mac 
tomy children. ‘To be sure, [ haye 

care for the most part that the *y should be rp: 
sonable. I am a little wilful, I own it: ».., 
it’s young folks’ business to mind; and: ( 
dren obey your parents,’ is the law hot} 
Scripture and of nature. So I told John. 


n. 


told him this marriage with his cousin 
what he could have no reasonable obje 

to, what I had long fixed my heart upon, * 
t about without delay, 
He was silent, 
looked cast down; but he saw I was des, 
mined, and I believed he would not disobey 
me. <A few evenings after, I saw a lioht 
the workshop after the usual time, 4 
went to inquire into it. [had on iy slippers, 
and my steps made little or no sound, | Dh 
upper part of the door is set with glass 
saw Lucy was finishing off a pair of gloves— 
my son was standing by her. It appeared 
that they were for him, and he insisted on her 
Hers, poor thir 
seemed to tremble. The glove would no 
go on, but it came off, and their hands | 
without gloves, and a nice fit they were, | 
burst in upon them. I asked John if this 
was his disobedience to me, and I told [yey 
to quit my service immediately. Now t 
whole matter is past, | must do John the jus. 
tice to say he stood by her like a man. fi 
said this was a matter in which he could not 
obey me. He had given his heart and pro 
mised his hand to Lucy, and she owned st 
loved him—him who was not worthy of her 
love. He said, too, something of my having 
hitherto been a kind father and a kind man; 


and | 


ijand he would not believe that the first cas 
\|of doing a wrong would be to the orphan gir 
I have an only | 


whom Providence had placed under our roof. 
Ma’am, you will wonder that I hardened my 
heart to all this, but you know that anger is 
said to be short madness, and so it is; and 
besides there is nothing to make us so deat! 
reason and true feeling as the stinging sen: 
that we are wilfully doing wrong. I was 
harsh; John lost his temper; and poor Lucy 
cried, and was too frightened to speak: and 
it ended in my telling Lucy she should not 
stay another day in my house, and John. that 
if he did not obey me, my curse should be 
upon him. 

The next morning, they had both cleared 
out, and every body thought they had gon: 
off to be married ; and so I believed till night, 
when John came in like a distracted man, 
and said he had been all day seeking Lue 
in vain—that the only friend she had int 
city knew nothing of her, and when I answer 


ec, 
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© jy all things but marrying Amy Bunce. ‘1 I held my breath, mother, for fear they would stop! 


jonged to ask him to forgive me; but I had 
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aj. “so much the better,” he accused me of From the United States Magazine 
~yelty, and then followed high words, such 
| swe , 7 

4< should never pass between father and son ;) 
vad it ended in my turning him from my door. BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 

I do not wonder you turn away, but hear me || « Oh, mother! I've been with an angel to-day ' 

7 ae a: 2e days after, John || [vas out, all alone, in the forest at play, 

t Saturday night, three y H a lagi? : Chasing after the butterflies, watching the bees, 
came home an altered man. e was 4S) And hearing the woodpecker tapping the trees ; 
humble as if he only had been wrong. He. So I played, and I played, till, so weary I grew, 


a , || Lsat down to rest in the shade of a yew, 
gged my pardon, and promised to obey Me |) While the birds sang so sweetly high up on its top, 


THE BOY AND HIS ANGEL. 


ou 


. ’ 2 ¢ Thus a long while I sat, looking up to the sky, 
: 4 H c i 3 
give up Lucy, father, he said, y but T cannot And watching the clouds that went hurrying by, 
marry any body else.’ I forgave = aor When I heard a voice calling just over my head, 
sho hottom of my heart I forgave him—and | That sounded as if, ‘come, oh brother! if said ; 
the bottom of my : - : And there, right up over the top of the tree, 

. Oh, mother, an angel was beck’ning to me! 

not come to that yet. I asked him what had || 


> brought him back to duty. He put into MY |\“* And ‘brother!’ once more, ‘come, oh brother!’ he 
" hands a letter he had received from Lucy. cried, 


. . . And flew on light pinions close down by my side! 
She had persevered in not seeing him—but | And, mother, oh, never was being so bright, 


such @ letter, ladies! If ministers could!) As the one which then beamed on my wondering sight! 


7 speak so to the heart, there would be no sin His face was as fair as the delicate shell, 


=a « His hair down his shoulders in long ringlets fell, 
left in the world. She said they had deserved || While the eyes resting on me, so melting with love, 


E to suffer for carrying matters so far without | Were as soft and as mild as the eyes of a dove! 


’ my knowledge. She spoke of me as the 


And somehow, dear mother, | felt not afraid, 
\ . As his hand on my brow he caressingly laid, 
kindest of fathers and the kindest of masters. || And whispered so softly and gently to me, 


© Then she spoke of the duty a child owed a |* Come, brother, the angels are waiting for thee" 


- parent—said she should never have any peace | 
> of mind till she heard we were reconciled, 
' and told him it would be in vain for him to}! __ breast ; 

>> seek her, for she had solemnly resolved never || As swiftly as lightning leaps down from on high, 
Be See ; t S 


|| ** And then on my forehead he tenderly pressed 
}|Such kisses—oh, mother, they thrilled through my 


; : : || When the chariot of God rolls along the black sky! 
to see him again. The paper was blistered | While his breath, floating round me, was soft as the 


' with tears from top to bottom; but saving | breeze 


' and excepting that, ma’am, there was nothing | 


| That played in my tresses, and rustled the trees; 

; : At last on my head a deep blessing he poured, 

rom which you could guess what it cost her |! Then plumed his bright pinions and upward he soared ! 
. |} And up, up he went, through the blue sky, so far, 

write the letter. ‘ || He seemed to float there like a glittering star; 

“[ could not stand it. My heart melted}! Vet still my eyes followed his radiant flight, 

‘ithinme, I found her that very night and |) ‘Till lost in the azure, he passed from my sight ! 


yee Then, oh, how T feared, as | caught the last gleam 
ithout loss of time, brought her back to MY | Of his vanishing form, it was only a dream ! 


use; and then,” he added, walking hastily | When soft voices whispered once more from the tree, 


ac = 


sa 2 


3 . ~ . rs ‘Come > e angels are wt g fo nr 
to the farther extremity of the shop, and|)‘Com® brother, the angels are waiting for the 


throwing ¢ j ack || 
i : nB 4 door that led into a back Oh, pale grew that mother, and heavy her heart, 
parlor, “there, ma’am, is the long and short|| For she knew that her fair boy from this world must 


me of it.” depart ! 


|| That his bright locks must fade in the dust of the tomb, 


And there was one of the most touching Ere the autumn winds withered, the summer's rich 


' scenes of human life. My pretty, dutiful) bloom! 
@ friend became a wife and a mother, her in-|/ Ob. how his young footsteps she watched, day by day, 


As his delicate form wasted slowly away, 


© fant in her arms, and her husband sitting || ‘rin the soft light of heaven seemed shed o'er his face, 
> beside her, watching the first intimations of || And he crept up to die in her loving embrace ; 
| intelligence and love in its bright little face 


| * Oh, clasp me dear mother, close, close to your breast 
*|| On that gentle pillow again Jet me rest ! 


Such should be the summer of happiness| Once more let me gaze in that dear, loving eye, 


; when the spring is consecrated to virtue. | And then, oh, methinks, I can willingly die! 


Now kiss me, dear mother! oh, quickly ! for see, 
The bright, blessed angels are waiting for me!” 











Lecenpary Tates.—In countries where) Oh, wild was the anguish that swept through her 


' education and learning abound, legendary)|| __ breast, 
| «nd miraculous tales lose ground; exciting | 
: but little interest and less belief, and at last | As it strove to meet her's, ere the fair boy could die. 
© almost becoming a dead letter Mankind in| ‘* [ see you not mother, for darkness and night 

3 ° R 


| As the long frantic kiss on his pale lips she press‘d! 
And felt the vain search of his soft pleading eve, 


Are hiding your dear, loving face from my sight— 


4 state of ignorance, with little education, | But I hear your low sobbings—dear mother, good bye ! 


B are credulous, and fond of the marvellous ;|/ The angels are ready to bear me on high! 


| and there have not been wanting in all ages,| ja" for you there,—but oh, tarry not long, 


| Lest grief at your absence should sadden my song!” 


'men of craft and invention to gratify that| He ceased, and his hands meekly clasp'd on his breast, 


» passion in others, and turn it to their own 
 alvantage, 


| While his sweet face sank down on its pillow of rest, 


Then closing his eyes, now all rayless and dim, 
Went up with the angels that waited for him! 





Wild Bea. 
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WILD BEAST FIGHTS. 


Our engraving for the present number of the Garland, |! 
may, perhaps, be considered rather in bad taste, and 
not in keeping with the general character of the work. | 

Sut as we could not get another engraved in time, | 
we decided to give it a place, rather than none. It 
very well illustrates the following striking, but me- 
lancholy picture of cruelty towards the brute crea-| 
tion, mingling itself in what are called national | 
sports, in the east. In perusing accounts such as 
these, we cannot but reflect with satisfaction, that, 
in this country, all public exhibitions in which the} 
inferior animals are made to bleed for the mere 
amusement of man, may be said to be abandoned, as 
unmanly and unbecoming a Christian people. 


Being on a visit to the Coorg Rajah, the 
author was invited to witness some of the! 
contests with ferocious animals, which form| 
a part of the amusements of that prince.| 
The Rajah, it appears, prided himself on ‘the | 
possession of savage creatures, having sundry | 
lions and tigers, in cages, some of which| 
were under such control, that it was said he| 
was in the habit of introducing them into his} 
palace before his guests, without even the re- 
straint of a keeper. 

On the day appointed the party repaired to! 
the palace of the Rajah, and after a liberal| 
repast, proceeded toa gallery that overlooked 
an area full a hundred yards square, and as 








soon as the prince arrived the sports cou- 


/menced. 


We were prepared for an unusual sight 
A lion was to be turned into the arena wit 


‘jan African buffalo, purchased by his Hig 
||ness some months before, and which stil! re 


mained uncommonly wild and fierce. 


We had not long taken our station in th: 
gallery, before the buffalo was driven ft 


‘its stall. The moment it entered the en 


closure, it began to bellow and plunge vic 


\lently, throwing the dirt from its heels ist 


the air at least a dozen feet high. Jt was 
bony animal, as large asa Durham ox, thoug 
not, perhaps, quite so tall, its legs being shir 
in proportion to its size. It had an immens 
head, with long horns, that curled like thos 
of a ram, while its large projecting eye 2n¢ 
dilated nosiril, gave it an expression of et 
treme fierceness. There was scarcely aly 
hair upon its body, except on the neck ani 
tail: at the extremity of the latter appeared 
a large tuft, very thick and coarse. It wes 
altogether a very noble creature, fui 0 
strength and fury. 

After a few moments the bars of the lion’ 
cage were raised, and the kingly ani ¢ 
bounded forward. It was one of the finest | 
had ever seen. A Hindoo sage has said ts! 





England—Random Sketches. ] 


phant, the lion, wad the wise man, 
eheir safety in flight: but the crow, the 
the coward, die in their nest.” In 
oresent instance, however, the lion was 
dicated from the obloquy of such vul- 

_- wisdom, as will be presently seen. 
J stalked majestically forward, but, see- 
the buffalo, crouched down, swept the 
pond with its tail, and then uttering a short 


. -andt 


snow, made two or three leaps, and sprang/|| 


“oq its adversary’s neck without further 
voliminaries. ‘The sudden shock brought 
yffilo upon its knees; but immediately 
sooering, he threw back his head with 
violence that dislodged the lion, casting 
th prodigious force against the 
ion palings of the enclosure , at the same 
. striking one of his horns into the flank 
‘his assailant. The lion was for a moment 
yaned; nevertheless, 
e to take advantage of its condition, it had 
vered itself, and again sprung upon the 
pyfulo's neck, which it lacerated dreadfully. 
There was now a deadly struggle; but the 
jatter, repeating the same action which had 
ejre disengaged it from the gripe of its 
sway foe, threw the lion against the palings | 
with still greater violence ‘than before, and 
ro gored it with an animation that soon 
tirely disabled the noble beast from renew- 
he contest. The buffalo was by this 
eso exhausted that it fell by the side of 
rostrate enemy. After some exertion 
epers got it up, and led it from the 
of combat. The lion was with diffi- 
ragged into its cage, but in a few days 
red little the worse.— Oriental Annual. 


From the New York American. 
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Byron and her Daughter.—Mrs. Opie.—Mrs. 


—Duchess of Sutherland. 


Fry, 


the female Howard.” 


ln my last letter, dear C., I promised to! 


you something of Lapy Byron, whom it 
my pleasure to meet in London. A few 
* must redeem the pledge. I have 
rey deen more interested in any lady on 
r side of the Atlantic, than in this love! ly, 
ig woman. She appears as mild a 
ie sky of an Italian evening. Latenahs 
her intelligent conversation, and 
med with the softened graces which 
nxestly sparkled on the current of 
ig! ts Veni to myself, “Can it be that 
it pale blue eye, that mellow voice, those 
1 manners, belonged to the Lady Byron, 
wife of the wild genius, whose erratic 
, While it startled the round world with its'| 
re, withered all that was sweet and beau- 
within its own domestic circle, and ulti- 


by 


wale 


strong || 


before its enemy had | 


her | 
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wn heat Hidden under the wan cheek 
quiet countenance of this unfortunate 
lady, there may lie the smouldering embers 
of fierce passions that once shot their flames 
through the very nerves of the motie bard, 
jand ma de him the despairing suicide he was 
| —but they now slumber so profoundly that I 
jcannot, will not believe they were ever in 
being. : 
But, this is needless conjecture. 
| the partial friend of the poet, admits that Lady 
| Byron was gentle and lovely; and the impar- 
tial world cannot wholly acguit her of blame 
‘in the unfortunate affair to which I have al- 
‘luded. Let oblivion cover it. 
| ‘There is a sprightliness in the conversa- 
}tion of Lady Byron that wins and weds her 
listener, and a dignified common sense thet 
ledifies him. The tinge of sadness—shall I 
call it melancholy !—which flows through it, 
vives a serious and sincere hue to the vein 
of pure morality which pervades much of her 
discourse. Her address and mein are tamiliar 
land easy. Decidedly plain looking, her 
countenance when lying in repose is rather 
dull and uninteresting, When excited by 
the ardent conversation of kindred spirits, it 
| beams, but never flashes. Even in her bloom 
‘she could not have been handsome. The 
portraits of her, which are usually met with 
in the shops, or appended to the works of 
|Lady Byron, are tolerably faithful to the 
original. : 

As might be expected, she is very sensi- 
tive to all allusions, however remote, her 
late husband. I am told she often leaves the 
room when his name and history are intro- 
duced—not rudely, of course, but on some 
feigned or real excuse. I was standing near 


ind 


Mc re, 


||her when a well-meaning but bungling gen- 


tleman spoke to her of her * illustrious hus- 
band.” With much readiness she adroitly 
turned the conversation, and politely disen- 
gaged herself from the circle. 
| It is not so with Ada Augusta, her 
ter, the present Lapy Lovetace. 
to talk of her father, and is delighted when 
‘you tell her that his works are univ rsally 
read, not only in the sea board cities of " Ameri- 
, but among the far-off hills and prairies of 
the New World. Ada is gentle, witty, and 
pretty; but neither beautiful nor large mind- 
ed. She is said to be the happy wite of Lord 
LOVELACE. 

You tease me to tell you about M rs. Opte. 
You have read her work on “ Lying.” Well: 
if [say any thing of this good old lady, it 
must be the truth, lest the book at my elbow 
open its lips and rebuke me. ‘To speak, or 
not to speak! that’s the question. Mre. O. is 
far advanced in life. ‘The sun and shade of 
|more than sixty winters have chased their al- 


daugh- 
She loves 


'y consumed itself by the intensity of its|| ternate brightness and gloom across her path, 
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Still, she has much of the sprightliness of 
youth in her conversation; and in her man- 
ners affects even more than she possesses. It 
may be pardoned, though, in a venerable au- 
thoress who has done something to improve 
her race. 
Mrs. Opie is a Quakeress. In doctrine she 
is of the straightest of her sect, and talks of 
Barclay’s Apology and Byron’s Childe Har- 
old, of George Fox’s preaching and Walter 
Scott’s novels, in the same sentence and with 
equal delight. Her thee and thou did sound 
oddly in such company; and | thought they 
slipped and tripped occasionally, when dis- 
coursing of Tom Moore’s claret jokes, at Lord 
Holland’s literati dinners. Her dress, too! 
How fastidious the arrangement ; how juven- 
ile its tout ensemble. It dazzles my eyes as it 


throws back in disdain the envious brilliancy || 


of that blazing chandelier. Not a belle in 
the room has toiled at her toilette more hours 
this evening than she. But I will not forget 
that she was not a “ birth-right member” of 
the plain-spoken sect whom thou callest 
Quakers, but joined the quiet, sombre Friends, 
“on convincement,” when in the post-meri- 
dian of life, with Habit’s indelible impress on 
mind and manners. Is she therefore insin- 
cere! Can the leopard change his spots? 
Those who criticise Mrs. Opie, the Quaker- 
ess, should know that under the glossy white 
satin dress, beats a heart whose every door is 
open to the ingress of truth, and whose out- 
gushings return not till they have swept the 
entire circle of charity and benevolence. 

Our worthy authoress is full of anecdote, 
talks fluently, is sensitive, eccentric. 
lives in neat style at Norwich—shows you 
rooms, lined with excellent paintings, (her 
husband was an eminent artist,) rare statu- 
tary, &c., &c. [Lord Coke says there is oft- 
times much meaning hid under an et cetera.] 
She is active in all works of love and mercy : 
is on good terms with that excellent old di- 
vine, Lord Bishop of Norwich; and delights 
to guide strangers through the long aisles of 
his aged Cathedra) when the organ plays its 
sweetest notes. Quite Catholic for a Qua- 
ker, methinks I hear you say. George Fox 
cherished as deadly a hatred for “steeple- 
houses” as Don Quixotte for windmills. But, 
C., the march of mind! 

Think not of the almost trivial way in 
which I speak of Mrs. Opie, that I would de- 
tract from her reputation as a useful, agreea- 
ble writer, or her excellent character as a 
Christian philanthropist. Suppose she is too 
fond of telling her auditors of the clever things 
Sir Walter Scott said to her when she sat at 
his right hand at General Cannon’s dinner 
party; or of the dull joke which the Earl of 
Duddlington cracked in her ear at Lord Hol- 
land’s; or of the sharp discussion she once 


The finest marble has its flaws. || 


She || 
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had at Wordsworth’s with Camply 
Moore. She is only one of a oreat er . 
people on either side of the Atlantic 
glory in being aspangle in some huge , 
luminous train. 

Twenty years ago, Hannah More (my ».. 
seems bent upon discoursing of Semen. 
itrun) in her Moral Sketches, speakin- 
the efforts which had been made to jy 
the condition of the unfortunate wome 
children confined in Newgate, said: «|, 
luding to recent undertakings, which redo 
honour on our country, it would be wu 
omit one which reflects honour on our gy 
Justice as well as gratitude, would be won, 
ed, were no tribute to be paid to the mos 
heroic of women. The reader will here , 
ticipate that I allude to the female Howar 

The female Howard, to which such a 
py reference is made, is Mrs. Fry, the sistor 
of Samuel and Joseph J. Gurney. She ys 
explored the principal prisons in this county 
and on the Continent, not merely to gratyy 
philosophic curiosity, or enlarge the boun:. 
aries of knowledge, but to “take the guar 
of misery,” and measure the depths of wee, 
that she might ameliorate the sorrows of | 
wretched inmates in these dreary abodes, |; 
this arduous and perilous work, the astor 


J exa le 
trom | 

Be contre 

B other 


|ing fortitude, courage, skill and perseverai 


she has evinced, are equalled only by the 
long train of alleviating influences which 
following in the path of her labours. 


‘who best know the nature and extent of 


toils, will be the most ready to award her: 
enviable title of * the female Howard.” 
Though Mrs. Fry is very affable and eas 
of access, she carries herself with great 
nity—having a fine person and a striking 
noble countenance, which, in its youth, ' 


|have been attractive, if not decidedly hs 


some. On the occasion which I now haves 
my eye, I was peculiarly pleased wit! 
demeanour towards the Duchess of Su’ 
land, who constituted one of the party, 


of whom a word in passing. 


When led to the altar, the Duchess 


\Sutherland was reputed the most br 


/ woman in the Kingdom. 


Even now she & 


‘says to bear away the palm among the ma 


‘ried ladies of the Court. 


But the ros 
faded ; though no doubt the lady of ther 


‘est Duke in England, and the mistress of 


‘constructive beauty. 


| 


| 
\ 


'she is decidedly American in her vi 


Majesty’s robes, is entitled to considers 
The manners 

Grace are polished, and her conversation ! 
markably intelligent—for one of her ra 
Though cradled in the Jap of the anc’ 
aristocracy (the patent of the Ear! of (Cat 
lisle, her father, dates back 200 years 

placed in the very focus of royal spler 


civil and religious freedom.  Indees, * 













































brood taste, and nothing in her 


S spproached to salute her. 
; drew her tall figure to its full height, and re- 





Mortality. 





uitra-liberal in some of her notions. ‘The 
_ 
of the Howards, which purples her 


piood . ; 
voing, is deeply tinged with Radicalism. Her 
other, Lord Morpeth, is among the most 


oeratic young noblemen in the country. 


S| wish some of the belles of your city could 


sve seen her Grace on the occasion ot which 
| speak. 
appearance 
would, to a stranger, have marked her as any 
vino ore than an intelligent woman, who 
4 moved in good society, and possessed too 


such sense to make herself a walking mil-|| 


ners shop. But, to our heroine. 

\rs. Fry was sitting engaged in playful 
chat with two or three of her friends, when 
the lady of whom I have just been speaking, 
She arose and 


ceived the salutations of the Duchess of Suth- 
erland as if she herself had been the Empress 


of Russiae There was nothing stiff, affected, || 
Sor repulsive in her manner; but only an 


homage-exacting dignity, which sat most be- 


Scomingly on the commanding person of an 


exa'ted woman, Whose patent of nobility was 
from the King of kings. It was in admirable 


Fcontrast with the fawning airs of several 


other ladies of the company, when addressed 
by her Grace. These English, who bear 


themselves so proudly towards their equals, || 
and so haughtily over their inferiors, will]! 


scower atthe feet of their superiors with the 
S cringing humility of a spaniel. A profound 
S reverence for rank and title is one of their na- 


e tional sins. 


The many fine things which Mrs. Fry and 
‘the Duchess of Sutherland said of America, 
must be reserved for our private chit-chat. 
Til then, Health to thee. Mannarran. 


[By Particutar ReqQvest.]} 

THE MESSENGER OF MORTALITY. 
DEATH AND THE LADY, 

With her Daughter and the Physician standing by her. 


DEATH. 

Pair Lady! lay your costly robes aside, 

No longer may you glory in your pride ; 

lake leave of all your wordly, vain delight, 

I've come to summon you away this night. 
LADY. 

Vhat bold attempt is this? pray let me know 

Pr m whence you came, or whither I must go? 

“hall, who am a lady, stoop or bow 

Tosuch a pale-faced image 7—Who art thou ? 
DEATH. 

Dont thou not know me? I will tell thee then ; 

lis | that conquer all the sons of men 

No Prince of Honour from my dart is free— 

My name is Deata—have you not heard of me? 
LADY. 

ey have heard of thee, time after time — 

tats, in the glory of my prime, 

Wh hot think thou would’st have call’d so soon ; 

hy should my morning sun go down at noon ? 


She was dressed plainly, and in}! 








DEATH. 
Talk not of noon; thou hadst as well be mute, 
Th time to argue or dispute, 
Thy riches, jewels, gold, and garments brave, 
Thy houses, lands, must all new masters have ; 
Tho’ thy vain heart to riches was inclined 
it must be now unto the will of God resigned. 


LADY. 

Oh! my heart is sad—I tremble at the news! 
And will barter much of gold if you will me excuse, 
And seize on those whose poverty and pain 
So dreadful are they would no longer bere remain! 
Are there not many bound in prisons strong, 
Who, in bitter grief of soul, have languished long ? 
‘These all would find the grave a place of rest, 
And be freed from grief with which they are oppress’d 
Besides, there are many almost overcome 
By length of days, and approaching to the tomb. 
Release thou them, whose sorrows are so great, 
And spare my life to have a longer date. 

DEATH. 
Tho’ they by age are full of grief and pain, 
‘Till their appointed time they must remain, 
I come for none before my warraut’s sealed, 
And when itis they must subiait and yield 
I take no bribes, believe me, it is true, 
Prepare yourself to go—I came for yeu 

LADY. 
Death, be not so severe; let me obtain 
A little longer time to live and reign ; 
Fain would I stay if you my life would spare ; 
I have a daughter, beautiful and fair, 

d live to see her wed, whom I adore, 

Grant me but this, and I will ask no more. 

DEATH. 
A slender, frivolous and vain excuse! 
I have you fast and will not let you loose ; 
Leave her to Provi'ence, for you must go 
Along with me, whether you will or no; 
J, Death, command great kings to leave their crown, 
And at my feet to lay their sceptres down. 
If unto kings this favour I'll not give, 
But cut them off, can you expect to live 
Beyond the limits of your time and space ? 
Lo! I must send you to another place! 

LADY. 
You learned Dectors, now express your skill, 
And let not Death of me obtain his will; 
Let me find cordial comfort at your hand, 
And bags of gold shall be at your command. 

DEATH. 
Forbear to call; their skill will never do ; 
They are but mortals here, as well as you, 
I give the mortal wound, my dart is sure, 
‘Tis far beyonda Doctor's skill to cure. 
How freely you can let your silver fly 
To purchase life, rather than yield to die; 5 

Sut while you flourish’d here in all vour store, 

You gave not of your wealth to bless the poor ; 
Tho’ in God's name, their suit to you they'd make, 
You would not spare a tittle for their sake ; 
But now (alas! too late,) your gold is free ; 
To spare your life you'd give it a// to me. 








LADY 

Oh! heavy news! must I no longer stay ! 
How shall I stand in that great judgment day ? 
And from her eyes the tears began to flow ; 
She said, “ none knoweth what I undergo; 
Tipon a bed of sorrow here [ lie, 

My carnal life makes me afraid to die! 

No mercy due to me doth God impart, 

My sins are great, from hard’ning of my heart; 
And O how numerous too (as now IT see.) 

My cruel ceeds; Lord let me saved be !” 

Then with a dying sigh her heart did break, 
And did the pleasures of this world forsake 
Thus we see the high and mighty fall, 

For crue] death shows no respect at all 

To any one, of high or low degree, 

Great men submit to death as well as we; 
Tho’ they are gay, their lives are but a span, 
A lump of clay, so vile a creature ’s man! 














































favorite, as you please to term him. Perhaps || unnoticed on her slate, obscuring a ¢ 
you are not aware that his economical habits|| tion on which she had bestowed muel: 
are the result of necessity, as well as of prin- 
ciple; and that instead of hoarding wealth, || had not popped into your head this morn 
his money is used for the support of a widow- || for my whole composition is spoiled, my 











124 The Warning. Vor No 
Nini ge uintiaaiiaaa, !she involuntarily exclaimed, as sj 
|| trom her daughters, and sought jor , _ 
THE WARNING. \|to give vent to her overcharged |, ” 1aVs 
A TALE OF TRUTH. | | Her daughters knew thata cloud o ‘s a : - . 
“There's strength deep bedded in our hearts, of which | had overshadowed their mother S path, - ' 
We rock bat little ull the pra | has piered knew that her married life had been shri 
Its fragile dwelling. _ Must not earth be rent | desolation. Never had the naine of t)y 2 
|| ther been mentioned to therm by thejr mes ; 
“What an interesting young gentleman|| ‘lle eldest had an indistinct rem mbranc . 
Mr. Merrill is,” exclaimed Sophia to her sis-|]a painful interview between her. pa; . 
ters, as they sat at their morning work. “{|| which terminated soon in their sep; _ 
thought him perfectly fascinating last night;!|'"he younger ones knew not a father's “* 
so polite—such a graceful bow—knows how || His eye had beamed on them only jy : 
to pay a compliment so pleasantly.” || infantile years; and when they witnes et 
“] did not see any thing very agreeable in || endearinents of the domestic fireside. 0" 
him,” replied Martha, as she looked up, ex-|| the prayers of the sire called down bles». ' 
tremely surprised to hear her sister express||on his offspring, they often wept that +. wee 
herself so warmly in Mr. Merrill’s favor.|| were never to realize a father’s tender we 
“He surely knows how to dance well, and || Delicacy forbade their asking Mrs. \\ pr 
that is his principal recommendation.” \lany questions. Relatives mentioned * 
“ Q, sister, you forget his person, his man-|/not; and they grew up to womanhoo per. 
ners, and his generous spirit, always ready at || this knowledge alone, that their tathe: aa 
any expense to entertain his friends. See || forsaken his family, and thrown them on: ete 
the difference between his conduct and that}! world destitute. ont 
of your favorite, Marshman; who stays day A painful silence reigned through t!y or 
after day behind the counter, to hoard up||parlor from which Mrs. Wilmot had r ve 
wealth which none can enjoy.” || Hach seemed occupied with her own th mi 
“ Sophia, do not speak so harshly of my | Mary was weeping, and her tears had “ 


“1 do wish, sister Sophia, that Mr. Mer 














PI 
ed and infirm mother, who is entirely de-||are so scattered that I cannot re-arrany . 
pendent on his exertions. You will never'| them, and, worse than all, mamma has 7 
hear of him, I think, as a defaulter, or as||}enveloped in gloom, by a few idle remar ; 
using the funds intrusted to him in midnight|| “ Mamma is too anxious about us, [ th sa 
revelries,” || replied Sophia. self 
“Sophia is sadly deceived,” whispered a|| At this momenta brother of Mrs. W that 
young sister of fourteen, toher mother. “ Our || entered the apartment. Te noticed the g rae 
school girls speak of Mr. Merrill's character|} which had deprived his neices of their 
as suspicious. His employers, it is said, are ||hilarity, and his eye rested inquiring’ \— 
becoming very uneasy. They cannot place || Sophia. altar. 
the confidence in him which they have for-|| ‘ Uncle, dear uncle,” said his niece, *} the n 
merly done.” || see us all sober, Some casual remarks | i 4 
Sophia’s quick ear had heard the remark, || called to mamma’s remembrance, scenes t tense 
and the reddened cheek betrayed that the|!are past, over which memory weeps. 1) on th 
gentleman was of more than ordinary inter- || us something of our father’s history, and ! “A 
est to her. “It is envy, mere envy, that)! let the veil of oblivion be drawn over —— 
leads any one to speak ill of Mr. Merrill,” || lies and his faults.” ch 
said she, in a tone of vexation. ] “] have felt, for sometime,” remarked Mr soon t 
Mrs. Wilmot had listened anxiously to the ||Converse, “that you ought to know s ar oe 
conversation between her daughters, and a|jthing respecting him, that you might bet’ the on 
deep shade of sorrow passed over her fea- || appreciate your mother’s situation, to ena a thor 
tures, as she looked on her fatherless chil-|| you, if need should be, to imitate her fr “T 
dren, just emerging into womanhood ; so fair, ||ness; and, like her, acquire that streng! 30 
so unacquainted with the world, and she|| mind which, by the blessing of a kind Pr ’ 
shuddered at the thought that they should||dence, has borne her above the way turne 
ever be the victims of misplaced affection. ||affliction, which almost overwhelmed kes 
She longed forever to screen them with a|| It is buta little more than twenty years = of son 
mother’s love, from all the vicissitudes of life. || your grandfather died, and left your mo! vere 
“ Heaven preserve my daughters from the cup || heiress to a handsome property. By his felin 
of sorrow of which I have so deeply drunk !”'' his unmarried daughters could not come 1" men 















e can bestow. 
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-ossion of their share until their marriage 
iy, and this circumstance may have in- 
jyeed them to marry rather prematurely. 
any were the suitors who knelt at the 
shrine of youth, beauty and wealth. Your 
nother is now but the taded semblance of 
what she was at eighteen. Her heart was 
bnovant with hope, her figure possessed a 
‘ry lightness, and scarcely ever did | see a 
ceek which glowed so beautifully with the 
jue of health. 

«Ann had just returned from Litchfield, 
where she had spent some time under the 
care of Miss P, Admirers were numerous; 
od many there were whose plain manners 
and farmer-like address gained them a prompt 
refusal. I see them now in affluent circum- 
ctancesblessed with all that a bounteous heaven 
; They are men of influence and 
weieat insociety. O how these girls mistake 
who refuse a man because he does not make 
n elegant appearance, when he possesses all 
the qualities needful to constitute a good hus- 
band.” 

“Sophia,” whispered Mary, “do you hear 
what uncle cays? Don’t marry a man be- 
cause he is genteel, I beg of you.” 

«It was at this time,” continued Mr. Con- 
verse, “that [ met your father, Edward Wil- 


mye 


VI 


| mot, at W——, where he was established in 
He was peculiarly | 


» the mercantile business. 


> fascinating in his personal appearance—a 


1s 


) ceneral tavorite with all classes, and possess- 
Sed a fund of wit and humor I scarce ever 
= saw equalled. 


His exterior was imposing, 
| his features finely formed, without pos- 


F essing that effeminacy which often attaches 


‘self to a handsome man. It is not strange 


P tiat the inexperienced heart of Ann Con- 


| verse was captivated. 1 well recollect the 


S hushed silence that reigned in the church in 


) altar, and the venerable Mr. R 


| proud of such a sister. 
such a trusting contidence on him who was 


M——, as the young couple stood before the 
performed 
Beautiful! beautiful! 





the nuptial ceremony. 


was the exclamation of many, as with in- 


tense interest, and throbbing heart, I gazed 


son them. 


“Ann was but a year my junior, and 1 was 
She looked with 


Son to be nearer than father, mother, brother 
or sister, [ mentally said, can he ever betray 


)“e confidence of that trusting girl, and plant 
} 4 thorn in her bosom? 


“The blessing fell tremulously from the 


» ips of that aged minister—their hands were 


) oined—the ceremony was over—and, as | 

j‘urned from the altar, I noticed a look, almost 
use severity, that sat sternly on the features 
o! some of my father’s friends. 
* 


re unconscious of such an expression of 


ing; but as it was, it seemed to me an 
omen of il]. 


| favorable excuse for Edward’s delay. 


|you, Ann. 


Perhaps they | 


“The life of Ann Converse had been one 
of unmingled gladness, until the death of her 
father; and now her joyous spirit basked in 
the sunshine of happiness. The rainbow of 
hope arched her sky, and she wished not to 
have her dream of domestic joy dispelled as 
illusory. Mr. Wilmot removed his bride 
immediately to his residence in W——. The 
first year of their married life was unmarked 
by any incident of unusual occurrence. At 
its expiration, Mr. Wilmot concluded to move 
toa village about twelve miles from Ann’s 
maternal residence. In that place, her pro- 
perty was expended in building and furnish- 
ing asplendid house. Her domestic manage- 
ment was characterized by neatness, econ- 
omy, and order. ‘There was much that was 
attractive in the household arrangements of 
Mrs. Wilmot. ‘There was always a cheerful 
smile, anda well arranged table, to meet Mr. 
Wilmot, when the duties of the day were 
over; but habits long formed, will hardly be 
subdued, unless by firm principle. Mrs. 
Wilmot noticed that the absence of her hus- 
band at his business was becoming more and 
more protracted. Innocence suspects no evil, 
and her mind was always ready to form a 
Occu- 
pied with family cares, the lateness of the 
hour would often surprise her. 

“One evening she was waiting, as usual, 
the return of her husband; the candle had 
twice burned to its socket; she had read and 
sewed by turns to while away the time, and 
again took up the daily paper. Her hus- 
band’s name arrested her eye. Can you 
imagine her surprise, when she found her 
best furniture was to be sold at auction the 
following day? She could hardly believe her 
eyes. Again she read and found it was an 
exact catalogue of her parlor furniture. Ab- 
sorbed in painful reflections, she heeded not the 


entrance of her husband until he stood by her 


side. The paper lay on the stand before her, 


‘her finger still pointing to the advertisement, 
‘as though to ascertain if she were indeed 


correct. 

“Mr. Wilmot, with an assumed air of 
cheerfulness, exclaimed, ‘What are you pro- 
sing over, Ann” 

“His voice roused her. ‘What does that 
mean! she replied, her eye directing his to 
the paper. 

*() it is that hateful paper that distresses 
I have been unfortunate—I am 
embarrassed, and rather than call on friends, 
[ thought it best to part with articles that 
were not indispensably necessary to our com- 
fort.’ 

“Your mother’s devotion to her husband 
was such, that it was enough to know that he 
had been unfortunate, and that such a sacri- 
fice was necessary. 
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“Tt is trying,’ 
meet it patiently.’ 

“The husband looked grateful, and with 
consummate art he directed her attention to 
the nestling babe in the cradle. The mo- 
ther’s tenderness was awakened, and as the 
infant pillowed its head on her bosom, the 
auction was forgotten; the smiles of the little 
one, beaming with love for its mother, helped 
to dispel the gloom. Edward kissed his gen- 
tle wife, and, contidence restored, she shed 
around her a fascinating influence. 

“The auction came, and furniture that was 
simple was substituted in the place of the ele- 
gant articles that had been removed. There 
was no lack of attention to Mrs. Wilmot, that 
could have induced her to think that her hus- 
band was irregular in his habits, except his 
prolonged absences. ‘Time wore on, and a 
little group were gathering around them; 
and with the cares of a family Ann had less 
time to devote to anxious forebodings. But 
a damp was thrown over her spirit when the 
long winter evenings came, and went, and 
the erring one was rarely by his own fire- 
side. When questioned as to the reason, the 
irritation which he betrayed grieved and dis- 
pirited his wife. Rumours were current of 
inattention to business; but she heard them 
not. The crisis at last approached: mer- 
chants in New York became impatient for 
their dues——his notes returned protested, and 
Mr. Wilmot was obliged to close his business 
The mansion in which he lived was your 
mother’s property, but it was sacrificed with 
the rest. She loved her husband not the less 
tor being unfortunate, and strove with un- 
wearied assiduity to impel him to renewed 
exertion; but ah! there was a fatal secret 
that she did not understand—a poison in the 
cup of her domestic bliss. 

“The young couple had many friends, and 
Edward was soon re-established in business. 
But he was unfortunate—again they came to 
his aid. It was whispered that he ‘ played 
deeply.” Ann had borne their adversities 
without a murmur. She would not add to 
his trials by imputing his ill success to mis- 
management, though there was something in 
his air which told that all was not right. He 
did not exhibit the same tenderness for his 
prattling babes—he rarely took them on his 
knee; and when their fond mother placed 
them in his arms as in other days, there 
seemed no music in the laugh of infancy, to 
awaken a father’s sympathy. Mrs. Wilmot 
accidentally found several packs of cards, and 
these unfolded the page of her husband’s mis- 
fortunes. She could now account for his 
nightly absences. She could realize the 
cause of that infatuation, which had desolated 
their fireside, and had made their once happy 
home a wilderness. The discovery was a 


was her reply, ‘ but I will 





death-blow—the funeral-knell to hope «, 
happiness. She wrapped the fatal cards jn... 
envelope, on which she wrote her name . 
laid them in his secretary. Edward ky, 
by the drooping spirits of his wife, tha ; 
character was exposed, and that shoe 
learned that he was a gamester, T 
rier was removed, and from this tino 4, 
plunged deeply into dissipation. He hecar 
entirely absorbed in his midnight revelrics 
“He was entreated to forbear—but a 
treaties were useless. 
broken fortunes,’ he would say, ‘and weal: 
shall again be yours.’ An ignis faturs 
lured him on—his health became in Ipatire 
his business was utterly neglected, and 
poor sister, with her helpless family, were les 
without the means of support. He id not 
treat her with harshness; but O! such ery 
neglect. He sacrificed at the card-table hs 
property, his health, and his honour. 
full moon, just sinking to her rest, often wi. 
nessed him stealing to the sleepless bed-sidp 
of his wife; till at length self-respect seeny 
entirely lost, and he “would absent himsel 
for several days , none knew where. Friends 
urged a separation. They had tried to re. 
claim him—they had _ remonstrated—the; 
were at length disgusted. Their object was 
now to prevail upon Mrs. Wilmot to retun 
to the home of her childhood. ©! how +} 
lone heart will cling in its bitterness to that 
which it has loved. She still hoped he would 
change ; and when she thought of the work 
of ruin which had been accomplished in a f 
short years, how could she leave her husband 
to degradation—a lost—a ruined man! %; 
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‘roused herself from the lethargy which hung 


over her, and determined to exert herself ! 
obtain an adequate support for herself and |1- 
tle ones. 

“To open a boarding-house appeared th 
most appropriate method of doing this, and ir 
her efforts she was for a while success! 
but Mr. Wilmot’s infatuation was such, that 
all consideration for his family seemed al 
sorbed in one fatal passion. Again and ag 
were the silver and other valuable artic 
taken from the house, and deposited with tie 
pawn-broker. Articles of dress were stake: 
at the table. Large sums of money were 


‘often taken from the house, but never re 


turned. Your mother found it impossible! 
contend with such accumulated difficulties 
She arranged her affairs, and with five ch 
dren—the eldest perhaps 11—returned tot 
home which she, a happy bride, had | 
twelve years before. She was but yen 
of age—still lovely—but sorrow had wit 
the r rose on her cheek; and had it not | bet 
that her mind was nerved with more then 
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dinary strength, she would have cacti into al 


untimely grave. The affections of her hear 
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No. 5 i To -—.—Th 


been eee on the red, her family 
wn depe mndent on the charity of frien is, 
e who was pledged toc herish and pro- 
re through weal and woe, had fallen from 
il ation in society and become an outcast. 
«Mrs. Wilmot felt, ‘Ne ver Was there sor-| 
ike unto my sorrow.’ Although she 
od, she fai inted not. She had learned, 
ring her afilictions, to put her trust in an! 
ing Source of consolation; and when! 
revellious tear would fall, the murmuring 
| woul ld die on her lips, and she would 
ily say, * The cup that my Father hath 
n me, shall [ not drink it? When she 
‘ved on her children, she felt the necessity 
¢ exertion. Much devolved on her, and 
je acted with corresponding energy, devot-| 
ie | herself entirely to their education. 
‘or several years | had spent my time in, 
\— A my delicate health unfit-! 
ing me for attention to business. I resolved! 
inediately to come and reside with my sis-| 
ter, and aid her in her task of educating her 
fatherless babes ; for so they soon were. But 
afew months fled ere intelligence was con- 
veyed to us of the death of Mr. Wilmot. We 
mourned—but we mourned not as those with-|! 
ithope. A ray of light gleamed over the dy- 
wr pillow, and He who forgave the thief on 
the cross, spoke peace to the departing spirit} 
vour father. Yet we mourned that nature’s |! 
jhle architecture should have been so fear- 
fully destroyed. We wept that the manly 
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5 Edward had not power to contend with those || 
fscinations, Which were the wreck of hope, 
peace, and life. 

“You weep, my dear girls. 
f oblivion rest on his memory ; and raise it 


t but to dwell on his virtues, 
many. Strive to fulfil the duties 
shall be assigned you. 
' your mother in her tenderness—her forti- 

ie—her faith—and may naught but peace 
ve written on the page of your destiny.” 


which 


It had been an nnwelcome task for Mr. || 
and he}| 


Converse to speak thus of the dead, 
revolved in his mind some mode of dissipa- 
p ting the sadness which he had increased by 
nis recital; and then recollected a ride which 
‘e had in contemplation when he entered the 
room, “My carriage is at the door, girls. 
Who would like to ride ?” 
“w e will all go as soon as we get our 
aces washed, dear uncle,” said Martha. 
a why are you not preparing, 
‘almed the kind uncle. 
“Why,” 
tears, “ [ have to carry a composition to school 
s afternoon, and only look! [ had it all, 
ten on my slate, and now you cannot see 
taword here and there. 
to ride if you will give me a few 


subject, The Old Bachelor.” 
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Let the veil || 
for he had|} 


Imitate the example}} 


{| 
Mary ”| 
| 


she replied, smiling through her || 


Now I will go | 


Ui 


e Richteous. 


‘“‘ Avreed—agreed,” said Mr. Converse, as 
he kissed the cheek of his favourite niece. 

A knock at the door arrested their prepara- 
tion, and a domestic slipped in with a request 
from Mr. Merrill to see Miss Sophia. The 
party equipped for the ride, were soon in the 
carriage, and Sophia was left to a solitary 
tete-a-tete with her fascinating beau. The 
tale she had just heard was sufficient to pre- 
vent her from bestewing her hand on the ele- 
gant James Merrill. Future events showed 
to her that “ all is not gold that glitters ;” and 
in atter life, she was ‘orateful ‘that had 
not been involved in the fate of the defaulter. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
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BY MRs. M. L. GARDINER. 


That beauteous spot, o'er which you roam 
Was once my own sweet happy home ; 
‘There was my father’s blessing given 


And thence his spirit soar'd to heaven, 


‘T'was there, my sainted mother smiled, 
*T was there, » kissed me when a child; 
Brothers and sisters ‘round me drew; 

All was bright—for all was new. 


eh 


There pleasure shed her winning charms, 
And woo'd me to her downy arms ; 

There hope’s bright rainbow arch’d my sky— 
And there I saw it fade and die. 


There's nota - Mt but what still bears 
Remembrance of my early years ; 
There's not a single shrub, or tree, 
But what is precious still to me. 


Where’er [ ain, where’er | roam, 

Stull dear will be my childhood’s home ; 
No power on earth can ever wrest 

The lov’d remembrance from my breast. 


Within the sweet domestic bower, 

Long may you bloom, a cherished flower ; 
A jewel ‘mid that chain of gold, 

Which your lov’d parents’ hearts enfold. 


Should adverse clouds around you rise, 
And sorrow’s tear bedim your eyes, 
Should earthly joys be wrapp'd in gloom, 
And triends beloved, sink to the tomb ;— 
Should you survive the general wreck, 
And all the appear a speck ; 

O! then, where er on earth you roam, 
Like me you'll foudly think of home. 
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THE RIGHTEOUS. 
[t is rare to find in the same compass more exquisitely 
polished versification, and more real piety, than are 
contained in the following stanzas :— 





Pilgrim ! is thy journey drear ? 

Are its lights extinct forever ? 
Still suppress the rising fear— 

God forsakes the righteous never. 


Storms may gather o'er thy path, 
All the ties of life may sever— 
Still amid the fearfal seath, 
God forsakes the righteous never. 


Pain may rack thy wasting frame, 
Health desert thy couch forever, 

Faith still burns with deathless flame, 
God forsakes the righteous never. 





The Dream is Past. 


HE DREAM IS AST. 


WORDS BY EDWARD FITZ AUBYN, ESQ.—MUSIC BY STEPHEN GLOVER 


Presented by J. G. OSBOURN, of the Piano and Music Saloon, No. 30 South Fourth street. 
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past, and with it fled The hopes that once my passion fed; And 
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cease my heart! thy throbbinghide! A_ - 
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hope’s last faint, but cheering ray, Willt 


2. 


They cannot see the silent tear, 

That falls uncheck’d when none are near; 
Nor do they mark the smother’d sigh 
That leaves my breast when they are by. 

I know my cheek is paler now, 

And smiles no longer deck my brow; 


hen for ever passa 


*Tis youth’s decay ; ‘twill soon begin 
To tell the thoughts that dwell within. 
Oh! let me rouse my sleeping pride, 
And from his gaze my feelings hide; 
He shall not smile, to think that J, 
With love for him, could pine and die. 
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